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Only a baby, 

Kissed and careased, 

Gently held to its mother’s breast. 
Only achild, 

Toddling alone, 

Brightening now its happy home. 
Only a boy, 

Trudging to school, 

Goyerned now by a sterner rule. 
Only a youth, 

Living in dreams; 

Full of promise life now seems. 
Only a man, 

Battling with life, 

Shared in now by a loving wife. 
Only a father, 

Burdened with care, 

Silver threads in dark brown hair. 
Only a graybeard, 

Toddling again, 

Growing old and full of pain. 
Only a mound, 

O’ergrown with grass, 

Dreams unrealized—rest at last. 

—Chicago Tribune, 











MEDICAL SCIENCE FOR WOMEN. 

In reading, the other day, a speech on the 
Medical Education of Women, it struck me 
that the most important reason for it was, 
after all, one which the speaker had not 
mentioned: the fact that the medical pro- 
fession stands for science; and that women 
peculiarly need science, since their natural 
bent is supposed to be a little the other way. 
The other professions represent tradition 
very generally; the lawyer must be bound 
by precedents; the clergyman generally ad- 
mits that he must go back to his texts. But 
the physician claims, at least, to be a man of 
science, and stands for that before the world. 
Hence the sacredness with which his posi- 
tion has always been surrounded. The 
Florida Indians, according to the early voy- 
agers, not only took the physician’s medi- 
cine, but they took the physician himself in- 
ternally, after his death. All other men 
were buried, but the body of the physician 
was burned and his ashes mixed with water, 
for a permanent prescription. 

At any rate, the physician popularly 
stands for science; and in this point of view, 
his position is really noble. I have known 
physicians whose very materialism was more 
elevated than most of what the world calls 
religion. To trace that wondrous power 
called life, which takes these particles of 
matter and makes them think with thought 
or glow with passion or put forth an activi- 
ty So intense as to be the parent of new life 
from generation to generation, this study is 
something sublime. He who reverently 
ponders on this may call himself theist or 
atheist, he is yet worthy to be revered; if he 
Can teach us, he blessesus. ‘‘I touch heav- 
en” said Novalis ‘‘when 1 lay my hand on a 
human body;” and the popularity among 
Physicians of that fine engraving of Vesa- 
‘us standing ready for his first dissection 
shows that they take a higher view of their 
vocation than the world sometimes admits. 

It seems to me peculiarly important that 
women should havea share in these studies. 
They certainly often have time enough. It 
takes more time fora woman to make her- 
self charming than to make herself learned, 
Sidney Smith says; and he thinks it a pity 
that she should often hang up her brains on 
the wall in poor pictures, or waft them into 
the air in poor music, when they might be 





betteremployed. And that they have the 
requisite gifts for medical study will be 
plain to any one who reads the celebrated 
Essay by Buckle on ‘‘the influence of wo- 
men on the progress of knowledge” and sees 
how he traces some of the leading scientific 
discoveries of modern times, as those of 
Newton and Goethe, to the exercise of that 
very faculty of quick-witted combination 
which is the characteristic of women’s 
minds. Nay, a great physician, Dr. Currie, 
says in his letters that he always preferred 
to have an ignorant patient bring his wife 
with him, because he could always get more 
careful observaticu and quicker suggestions 
from the woman. This point lies directly 
in the line of medical education. 

This study lies also directly in their path 
as prospective wives and mothers, and this 
alone would furnish a sufficient reason for it. 
A woman of superior gifts, who had studied 
medicine, but never adopted it as a profes- 
sion, told me that the mere domestic use of 
her knowledge had more than repaid her 
for allthe trouble it had cost. For a man 
who should thus abandon the pursuit, it 
would be of comparatively little use, apart 
from the general training; but fora woman, 
if she fulfills the commoner duties of a wo- 


-man’s life, this early knowledge will always 


be a source of direct strength. This ap- 
plies in a degree to surgery also; and I have 
always wondered, in view of the old proverb 
that a surgeon should have ‘‘a lion’s heart 
and a lady’s hand” why our professors did 
not oftener aim at developing this heart, if 
need be, in those who have the hand with- 
out training. %. W. 
oe 


INDIANA MEDICAL COLLEGE—VS, WOMEN. 





Epirors JoURNAL.—Your paper being a 
sort of register for the ‘‘signs of the times,” 
1 have thought its readers might be interested 
in a recent *‘sign’” shown by one of the insti. 
tutions and by one of the men in this Hoosier 
centre. One seldom sees record of any work 
done for the cause of Woman Suffrage in 
Indiana; but it would be unjust to attribute 
this to indifference, or to infer therefrom that 
no workers are within her borders, The 
workers are relatively few, but it is partly 
because they are so busy that they can sel- 
dom indulge in u breathing spell sufficiently 
long to permit them to lament failures or 
celebrate successes, that so little is heard of 
their work. 

Among Indiana’s veterans in the struggle 
for human rights, the name of Dr. R. T. 
Brown is honorably prominent. He is an 
old-line abolitionist. A rigid practicer and 
earnest preacher of total abstinence, he has 
done such services for reforms, political and 
social, as has habituated him to taking the 
‘right side” of questions, regardless of per- 
sonal ease and pleasure. It is this gentle- 
man’s action regarding certain decisions of 
the ‘Indiana Medical College” which sug- 
gests a brief letter. 

The ‘‘Indiana Medical College” was es- 
tablished in '69. Chiefly owing to the lib- 
eral views of Dr. Brown, a member of its 
first Faculty and an ofticer of its first Board, 
it was founded with a view to grant equal 
chances to all would-be disciples of Aiscula- 
pius, regardless of nationality, color, or sex; 
it opened its first session with one colored 
man and three women among its matricu- 
lates. There was, however, within the 
Faculty, an opposition to these broad prin- 
ciples, which led the friends of equal rights 
to attempt securing the incorporation of the 
college in the State University, as a depart- 
ment thereof; as thus, like all other depart- 
ments of the University, its tuition would 
be open to all applicants free of cost; but 
two years since, the Legislature refusing 
the necessary appropriations, the College 
was compelled to withdraw from the Uni- 
versity. The session following this return 
to separate existence, one lady was matric- 
ulated, and pursued her course of study so 
faithfully as to excite the surprise of her 
more indifferent male comrades and to elicit 
the commendation of the Faculty. 

All things seemed moving smoothly, but 
there was a concealed prejudice against 
‘‘women doctors,” and at a meeting of the 
Faculty held last June, a resolution was 
adopted to the effect that no woman should 
thereafter be allowed to matriculate. From 
this meeting Dr. Brown was absent; and, at 
the next meeting, in the reading of the min- 
utes of the previous one, that resolution 
was omitted. To strike down a principle 
in the absence of its defender does not seem 
chivalrous, and the unread minute awakens 
suspicion; yet both incidents were probably 
accidents, for‘‘they are all honorable men,” 
and accidents may combine. 

Not until preparations were being made 
to open the session last fall, did the existence 
of the obnoxious resolution come to Dr. 





Brown's knowledge. His first act was to 
insist upon the letter of the resolution, 
which only debarred women from being 
matriculated; hence, the lady student of last 
year could not be prevented from comple 
ting her course this year. Dr. Brown then 
cecided to resign without delay, but Mrs. 
Haverfield (the one lady student) felt that 
she should experience much discomfort in 
the presence of professors who did not de- 
sire her in their classes; and, at her entreaty, 
Dr. Brown consented to defer his resigna- 
tion until she should have obtained her 
diploma. The Commencement occurred 
about a fortnight ago, and the lady, who 
had been exceptionally faithful in her study 
and attendance at lecturcs, passed also an 
exceptionally fine examination, and gradu- 
ated with honor. The lady’s diploma in 
her hand, Dr. Brown had discharged the 
duty of chivalry and friendship, and being 
free to act upon conviction, at the meeting 
of the Faculty following Commencement, 
he tendered his resignation, with his rea- 
sons. The resignation was not then ac- 
cepted, and the reasors were postponed for 
discussion to the next meeting. That meet- 
ing occurred one week ago, and the discus- 
sion of reasons, as reported by the faithful 
“bird of the air,” was characterized by the 
same marvelous logic and anxious solicitude 
for Woman's best interests, with which we 
are all familiar. 

One member of the Faculty (claiming a 
desire that women should receive medical 
instruction but objecting to their getting it 
in Indianapolis) said that women had noth 
ing to complain of; there were colleges in 
the East open to them; thither should they 
go. {It might be pertinently suggested that 
there are also a few colleges in the East open 
to young men. | 

Then the chivalrous opponents enumer- 
ated the annoyances inseparable from the 
profession, as arguments for closing the 
doors against women, and thus preventing 
them from entering upon a life whose ills 
“they know not of.” 

At last Dr. Brown submitted the follow- 
ing: 

Resolved—On account of the disagreeable experi- 
ences liable to a peeeaee for, and inseparable 
from the practice of medicine, we will not encourage 
women to adopt it asa profession; but any woman 
choosing it, shall be admitted to all of the privileges 
of the ‘Indiana Medical College on equal terms with 
men. 

“‘Ayes” and ‘‘nays” were called for and 
registered. The Faculty numbering eight, 
were divided. The resolution being lost, 
Dr. Brown tendered his resignation and 
withdrew from the meeting. The action of 
the College is not yet known, but as soon as 
Dr. Brown’s resignation was disclosed, a pa- 
per expressing appreciation of his action, 
and deprecating the course of the Faculty, 
was started. Signatures were not hard to 
get, if1 may infer fiom the columns of 
names appended when I last saw it. One 
lady told me that she refused to sign, on the 
ground that so long as women were exclud- 
ed from small, feeble, and obscure colleges, 
they would be driven to other, and in all 
probability, more efficient institutions. This 
is very true in a way, and we all rejoice in 
the open doors of London University and of 
Paris hospitals; yet London and Paris are 
not attainable by all of the women who 
seek to be healers of the catarrhs and mala. 
rial fevers of Indiana. Most of us feel that 
we have had more than enough of the kind 
of help which comes through hindrance, so 
most will work to obtain access to the chan- 
ces that lie next us; like nearest duties, they 
are stairways to chances farther on. 

One of the best features of this affair, is 
that Dr. Brown is a favorite with the stu- 
dents, on terms not merely amicable but cor- 
dial with all of the Faculty, and has for so 
many years been known in the community 
as a man who lives upon principles and con- 
victions, that no suspicion exists of any per- 
sonal motives underlying the ostensible rea- 
son of his resignation. 

The women of Indianapolis watch for the 
final decision of the College with interest. 

M. W. T. 

Indianapolis, Ind., March 22, 1878. 
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MUNICIPAL SUFFRAGE FOR WOMEN. 

The following bill is suggested by Senator 
Palmer as a substitute for the report of the 
Committee on the petitions of more than 
700 tax-paying women of Massachusetts. 





Female citizens possessing the same qual- 
ifications now required of male citizens in 
reference to age, education, residence and 
payment of tax (not being paupers or per- 
sons under guardianship) shall have all and 
the same rights to vote in Town and City 
meetings and affairs, and the same rights to 
hold Town and City offices that male citi- 
zens new legally enjoy. Provided, the 
amount of tax so paid shall be at least equal 
to the highest sum which may now be legal- 
ly assessed for a poll tax. 





A CHANCE FOR TWENTY WOMEN. 

In the sixty-fourth annual report of the 
trustees of the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital, the committee on admitting patients to 
the McLean asylum reports that.— 

‘The wages of the attendants amount to 
$19,032. “here are thirty-three on the 
male side of the house, and thirty-six on the 
female side. If women nurses were substi- 
tuted for men on the gentlemen’s side, per- 
haps twenty out of the thirty-three male at- 
tendants could be discharged, at a saving of 
$2400 per annum, and the committee be- 
lieves that such a change would also be 
greatly for the benefit of the patients. All 
danger of harsh treatment would be avoid- 
ed. The influence of the nurses would be 
a soothing one, much needed by irritable 
nerves. he men patients come from the 
care of women—their mothers, sisters or 
wives. From their arrival at the asylum 
they hardly see a woman’s face. The com- 
mittee does not believe the change is a de 
sirable one. All the improvements in the 
care of the insane have been in the direction 
of treating them, so far as possible, like 
other people. It would seem to be an ex- 
periment well worth trying, and worthy of 
the McLean asylum, to place men who are 
nervously deranged under the care of wo- 
men. 

It is pleasant to have a cool and dispas- 
sionate committee estimate the service of 
women so highly. We may pcrhaps be 
pardoned for raising the question, if her 
influence in an asylum of insane men would 
be so good, what might it be among a mul- 
titude of excited but sane men at an elee- 
tion? Another and more pertinent qtes- 
tion is, since her services in the asylum 
would be more valuable than those of men, 
why should her pay be less? But let us 
waive these questions and congratulate 
ourselves on this indication of the widening 
of the field of women’s labor. F. H. B. 

Dedham, Mass., March 25. 

ede 
SECRETARY SCHURZ JUSTIFIED. 

In the U. 8. Senate, last week, Mr. Hoar 
argued that it was a bad thing for either 
branch of Congress to undertake to con- 
demn a public officer for doing his duty, 
the neglect of which would have made him 
liable to impeachment. The Secretary of 
the Interior, in the very first report he ever 
made to Congress, called attention at length 
to this very subject of timber depredations. 
Mr. Hoar quoted from the annual report of 
the Secretary of the Interior sent to Con 
gress in Deeember last, and, resuming his 
remarks, said that Congress had over and 
over again refused to modify or change the 
timber depredation act; and now charges 
were being made against a sworn public 
officer for enforcing a law to protect public 
property, when Congress had, over and 
over again, refused to modify the law. 

Mr. Matthews said that it had been the 
practice of the executive officers of the gov- 
ernment to punish those trespassing upon 
public lands for fire-wood, or any other 
purpose, and he challenged the senator 
from Maine (Blaine) to point to any statute 
authorizing settlers to cut fire-wood from 
public lands. 

Mr. Blaine asked if it was the proper 
policy to charge a dollar a cord stumpage. 

Mr. Matthews said that it was not, but it 
was the policy of law, not the policy of the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. Blaine challenged the senator [Mat- 
thews] to point to an instance where settlers 
had been charged stumpage. 

Mr. Ingalls of Kansas—I can do it. 

Mr. Blaine.-—Well. let us hear it. 

Mr. Ingalls then quoted from instructions 
of J. M. Edmunds, commissioner of the 
general land office in 1864, issued to public 
land officers, to punish timber depredations, 
which instructions were submitted to the 
Senate with the report of the Secretary of 
the Interior for that year. In reply to a 
question of Mr. Blaine, Mr. Ingalls stated 
that the report showed that since January 
1, 1856, the sum of $199,998.50 had been 
paid into the Treasury on account of timber 
depredations. He (Ingalls) was not assail- 
ing or advocating the policy of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, but he believed ix. giv- 
ing the devil his due, no matter whether it 
be the Secretary of the Interior or any one 
else. 

Mr. Christiancy inquired if anything had 
been paid into the Treasury on account of 
timber depredations under the late order of 
the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. Blaine said ‘‘ Yes, about $5000 has been 
wrung out of the people of Montana.” 

The debate was continued at some length 
by Messrs. Blaine, Hoar, Dawes and Sar- 
gent, Mr. Hoar arguing that the Secretary 
of the Interior acted in pursuance of the 
law, and Mr. Blaine contending that the 
law made it a duty of the Secretary of the 
Navy to prosecute timber-thieves. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


GEORGE E.ror has thus far profited two 
hunéred thousand dollars by ‘Daniel De- 
ronda.” 

Dr. Frances Emity Wuire, of Philadel- 
phia, is a professor in the Woman’s Medical 
College. 

Mrs. Brooks intends to exhibit a full 
length model Iolanthe, in butter, at the Paris 
Exhibition. 

QUEEN Kapro.ant, of the Sandwich Is- 
lands, has sent a calabash of exquisite pol- 
ished wood to Mrs. Hayes. 

Mrs. Betsry A. Mower, at New London, 
Ct., and Mrs. Exizaserna Smiru, at Cana- 
joharie, N. Y., have just been appointed 
postmasters, 

Mrs. Perez, of Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia, who has attained the extraordinary age 
of one hundred and forty, is said to be the 
oldest woman in the world, 

Mrs. GiLBert HAVEN, of Malden, moth- 
er of Bishop Haven, celebrated her ninetieth 
birthday anniversary, on the 27th ult. Mrs. 
Haven is arare specimen of youthful age. 

Miss Monica Mason will be one of the 
representatives of the medical department 
of the Boston University, at the Commence- 
ment in June next—the first time a lady has 
had that honor. 

Miss HELEN LiItTLEHALE, who died in 
Rome a few weeks since, was the sister of 
Mrs. Cheney, and a lady who will be much 
regretted in Boston, where she had spent 
her life until this European journey, which 
has proved fatal to her. 

CounTEss MorELLA— Ramon Cabrera’s 
widow, an English lady of great wealth, 
who fell deeply in love with the Carlist beau 
sabreur, has erected two splendid monu- 
ments to the memory of her husband, who 
is buried at Virginia Water, near London. 

Mrs. Myra Garngs, the celebrated claim- 
ant, has offered to compromise her entire 
claims to property in New Orleans for $2,- 
400,000, payable in ten annual installments. 
The city is in such an impoverished condi 
tion that she is receiving no income from 
the enormous property, her legal right to 
which has been established. 

Mrs. Morton, of Dorchester, Mass., wife 
of Hon. Perez Morton, Attorney General of 
the Commonwealth, was one of the earliest 
literary women of America. About the 
year 1809, she was the poet of the town, if 
not of the State. She wrote two hymns for 
the celebration of the Lord’s Supper at the 
First Church in Dorchester, at the request 
of Dr. Harris and the church. 

Princess Vicrorta, the daughter of the 
crown princess of Germany, twelve years 
of age, was in a toy shop at Berlin with her 
governess, a few days back, when a young 
girl came in with oranges to sell. The lit- 
tle princess noticed how wistfully the poor 
child glanced at the playthings, so, taking 
up a pretty doll, she went up to her, and, in 
a kind voice, asked her to keep it for the 
sake of the Princess Victoria. 

Mrs. TyLER, the widow of ex-President 
Tyler, came tc Washington lately,and called 
on Mrs. Hayes, who promptly returned the 
call, and asked her to receive with her on 
the following Saturday. As the two stood 
beside each other, it was observed that they 
were not unlike. Mrs. Tyler is the oldest 
by about a score of years, but has the same 
bright, expressive face, which is the charm 
of Mrs. Hayes’s appearance. Both have 
black hair, and have always worn it in glos- 
sy bands on the temples and cheeks; both 
have great suavity of manner, and are fluent 
and affable in conversation. 

Miss CATHERINE E. BEECHER, in a letter 
to the New York Tribune, discusses the 
question of ‘‘eternal punishment,” and 
claims that the Calvinistic system of theol- 
ogy is contrary to the Bible, to reason, and 
to commonsense. She says her father re- 
jected the idea of literal fire and brimestone 
torments, but that he described the suffer- 
ings of the wicked in such terms as caused 
herself and Mrs. Stowe to leave the church 
in the midst of his sermon, The letter re- 
views the teachings of clergymen who were 
contemporaries of the Rev. Dr. Beecher, 
and is severe enough to create a sensation. 

Mrs. D. C. WitttaMs, of Weedsport, N. 
Y., who owns considerable property in the 
village, went to the polling place last week, 
on town-meeting day, and offered her ballot 
to the inspectors, T. M. Parsons, John R. 
Rotch and D. C. Knapp. It was received, 
challenged, her name recorded and the bal- 
lot duly deposited. Why not? Whyshould 
a woman owning property and paying taxes 
thereon be prohibited from voting, while 
men who never pay a cent of taxes are per- 
mitted to vote at every election? The ques- 
Gen is a good one for sensible men to pon- 

er, 
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THE WOMAN WHO LIVED IN HER SHOES. 


BY CATHARINE 8. BOYD. 


‘There was an old woman who lived in a shoe, 
She had so many children, ——” 
Mother Goose. 


O wonderful tale! can it really be true, 

‘That there once was a woman who lived in a shoe? 

If her children were many, they must have been small, 

Of a wee fairy size like the tiniest doll. 

Could it be, do you think, that the shoe had been left 

By a giant of old in some cranny or cleft? 

Or might I suggest a slight error in sense, 

Yet give Mother Goose no cause for offence? 

It need be no reproach to that time-honored sage, 

When mistakes may be found on the best printed page; 

And with a few changes, a letter or two, 

The story is sadder, but then, it is true. 

Tis of one who was busy, too busy to rest, 

Whocee six little darlings quite filled the home nest; 

With so many to feed, no time could she lose, 

And s0, this poor woman just lived in her shoes. 

I don’t mean to say that she slept not a wink, 

Or never sat down to eat orto drink, 

But her work was so constant, the phrase that I use, 

May be reckoned a figure of speech, if you choose. 

Wasshe old? Why, not very; if she had been rich, 

And had worn a fine gown, with the usual hitch, 

You would hardly have thought of her age, for the 
pace 

Of time is much hindered by ribbons and lace. 

Though her years were not many, yet trouble and care 

Will furrow the brow and will whiten the hair; 

And I think you will say, when my story is told, 

“It is not any wonder that she was called old!” 

With the wolf at the door, were there none who could 
save? 

Was the hand that might shield her, laid cold in the 
grave? 

Be that as it may, were she widow or wife, 

She was fighting alone the stern battle of life, 

A brave soldier indeed! forshe wrought with her 
might; 

Though the task of each day was from morning till 
night; 

Yet she was but one of the thousands who tread 

In the same busy circle, and toil for their bread, 

O ye, who are idling in slippers at ease, 

And have nothing to do, but to do as you please, 

Could you think for a moment, I’m sure you would 
choose 

To help the poor women who live in their shoes! 

Parkersburg, Penn. 








oe 
For the Woman's Journal, 


SIASCONSET. 


BY J. Cc. BR. L. 


MORNING.— THE OCEAN'S GIFT. 
Upon the beach she idly sat, 
And watched the foam-capped waves afar, 
Like snorting horses’ thundering sweep 
Onward from distant Trafalgar. 
The light-house loomed toward the north, 
Off to the south the headland lay; 
Behind, the straggling village streets, 
Were golden in the haze of May. 
And round and rourd the purple isle 
The broad Atlantic circling swept, 
As grudging from its bosom vast 
The earth had this small fragment kept. 
And boldly up the sparkling sands, 
With ceaseless tread, advancing fast, 
The surf came bounding in its glee, 
And at her feet a jewel cast. 
A jewel cast, and shrieking fled; 
An antique ring of structure fair, 
A ruby gleamed from out the gold 
With many a scintillation rare. 
“An omen bright!" the maiden cried, 
“Across the sea he comes to me! 
This ruby is my own true knight. 
Ah! Ocean, my dear jove'’s with thee.” 
The waves still thundered on the ghore, 
About the rip the surf still beat; 
Afar the sea-gulls screaming flew, 
The ripples kissed the maiden’s feet. 
But love supreme that jewel old 
Imprisoned in its gleaming ray; 
The ruby is the gem of love, 
Its potent spell hath haze of May. 

EVENING.—THE RIVOLIE, 

A silence fell upon the group 
That by the Ocean side had met, 
Words failed before the wondrous sight;— 
A silver disk, in azure set, : 
It rose, now deepening to the view, 
Till golden flared the full round moon, 
And calmly eyed tie waters vast, 
Then threw her radiant beams full soon 
In fond embrace round billows wild, 
And o’er the dim m) sterious strand, 
Where watchers sat and dreamed a dream 
Held them enthrailed in magic hand. 
But see! yon vessel's glistening sails 
Stand out against the heaven’s blue; 
What may she be? They eager rise, 
And curious scan the sail in view. 
Deep sighed a sun-browned seaman then; 
“No earthly ship is that you see. 
Full fifty years are fled and more, 
Since Macy towed the Rivolie 
Beyond the bar, and turned her prow 
To Portuyal aud Spanish shore; 
And many a loving maiden looked, 
And longed and looked, but never more 
Was Rivolie or heard or seen 
In foreign port or here; but oft 
On such a night as this, when deep 
The sky appears, and moonbeams soft 
Crown every wave, and light the strand, 
The Rivolie with glistening sail 
Against the blue, is seen to stand 
Then every line does fade and pale, 
Till naught remains.” 
And as he spoke 
The gleaming sails all hazy grew, 
And, save the silver tinted cloud 
Was naught aguinst the sky's deep blue. 








For the Woman's Journal. 
THE WOMAN WILO BROKE 
THE “TABU.” 


BY LOUISE COFFIN JONES. 


We were riding, four of us in single file, 
along a path that wound through ohia 
thickets, and past tufts of tall pulu fern. 
Before us rose a single mountain, vast and 
grand, its long slopes filling all the western 
horizon. The snow upon its summit was 
flushed with a rosy glow; the sunset fires 
burned low behind its mighty flank, My 
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hard trotting, bony white horse, changed 
his torturing gait to a walk, and followed 
in the rear of the little procession. I was 
riding on a man’s saddle, the stirrup leath- 
ers were too short, and the pain in my knees 
was like acute toothache. In anticipation, 
this long day’s journey through a tropical 
forest and over old lava flows to the won- 
derful crater, had possessed all ‘‘the glory 
and the freshness of a dream;” in realiza- 
tion, it was not far removed from every day 
life. 

Our path, in the morning, had led through 
the dense luxuriance of a forest. The tall 
trees that arched above us bore delicate air 
plants and ferns on their trunks and branch- 
es; innumerable green vines laced them to- 
gether, and let down swaying ropes here 
and there, as if inviting us to lay hold and 
climb to their leafy recesses; the fronds of 
cocoa-nut palms swayed lazily in the soft 
wind that came from the ocean, thickets of 
shrubs and vines, starred with blossoms and 
breathing odors of paradise bordered our 
pathway, and overhead, strange birds flitted 
through the branches, turning a bright eye 
upon us now and then, and sending down a 
note of challenge. But that was only fora 
mile or two, the rest of the way had been 
over irregular lava flows, hard as iron, 
against which our horses’ shoes clinked 
drearily, and there had been weariness and 
stiffness and knee-ache. We had stopped 
at noon, at a little grass hut called the Half- 
way House, and eaten our lunch, and stretch- 
ed ourselves for one restful half hour on 
the mats of braided palm leaf; and an old 
native woman had given me a stalk of sugar 
cane when we started, signifying that I was 
to chew it when thirsty, but my horse had 
turned his head so oftenand mutely begged 
me to share it with him that it was all gone, 
and one long vista after another, opened 
through the ohia thickets and fern jungles 
without revealing any place of rest or re- 
freshment. The sunset fires behind Mauna 
Loa had burned lower. We heard no sound 
but the monotonous clink of our horses feet, 
and the purring of the wind among the pulu 
ferns. From aught thatI could see we were 
still miles away from the volcano, when a 
shout came to my ear and looking up I 
caught the beckoning wave of a hand just 
as the rider disappeared around a turn in 
the path. With the spur strapped to my 
right foot, I gave my bony gray adig in the 
ribs, and he started suddenly into a ga'lop 
and bore me swiftly through the final turns 
in the thicket path and out into ‘a land 
where vapors be,”—an open realm, vast and 
strange and unreal asthe country of adream. 
Directly before us was a black pit in the 
mountain side, ten or twelve miles in circum- 
ference and about a thousand feet deep. 
Clouds of steam issuing from innumerable 
crevices and floating away to the southward 
on the evening breeze, gave the whole coun- 
try the appearance of gliding off in vapor. 

In the center of the crater was a huge 
cauldron, whence ascended heavy columns 
of smoke. On our right, near the brink of 
the crater, was the ‘‘Volcano House” in a 
yard of smooth green turf surrounded by a 
paling fence, over-grown with climbing 
roses, a little spot of bloom and verdure in 
a land of desolation. Dismounting from 
our horses and dragging our stiffand weary 
limbs into the house, we were agreeably 
surprised to find the interior fitted up com- 
fortably, and were glad to avail our 
selves of the lounges and rocking chairs in 
A fire burned cheerily in 
the open fire place; there were shelves con- 
taining books and magazines, and specimens 
of lava and sulphur, and over-head, depend- 
ing from the pale rafters of the grass-thatch- 
ed roof, were the stars and stripes, and the 
Hawaiian flag. 

The cosy, homelike appearance of the in- 
terior, contrasted strongly with the picture 
framed in the open door, the gloomy depths 
of the great pit, the rolling vapor, the black 
smoke, lighted here and there with a gleam 
from the lake of fire. Presently a China- 
man with a complexion like bee’s wax, and 
a blue blouse, announced sunper, and the 
landlord of the Volcano House, a tall, pleas 
ant, gentlemanly man, invited us into the 
supper room. He was a good specimen of 
mixed blood, and seemed to have inherited 
the best qualities of his various ancestors, 
His father was a mulatto from the United 
States, his mother was half Chinese and half 
native; so he could boast that the blood of 
four races, Caucasian, Negro, Mongolian 
and Malay, flowed in his veins. 

After supper I went into the little bed- 
room that had been assigned to me, and 
putting back the curtain, lay down on the 
bed and watched the lurid, changing glow 
of the smoke that overhung the burning 
cauldron in the center of the crater. Pres- 
ently the door opened, and a fat native wo- 
man, in a long, black gown, with a red 
handkerchief tied around her neck, came 
in and gave me to understand that she 
would charm away the ache and stiffness 
from my weary body, by the process of 
‘lomi-lomi.” Her brown face looked as if 
it might have been carved out of knotty 
mahogany, but it was full of kindness and 
good nature. With her strong, but soft 
hands, she kneaded me from head to foot, 
as a cook needs a mass of dough, and when 
she was done, the pain and stiffness were 
gone, and a delicious, dreamy languor stole 





over me. I offered her a silver coin, but 
she refused, saying that she had lomi-lomied 
me, not for pay, but out of aloha or love. 
The night passed in dreamless sleep, and 
the gray dawn showed me the same pano- 
rama of floating vapor and dark, fire-tinged 
smoke. While I was dressing and looking 
out into the crater, a Chinese woman, in a 
garment of blue cotton, reaching just below 
her knees, and trousers of the same, wear- 
ing a silk handkerchief tied over her head, 
trotted past the window with two bottles of 
milk hung over her shoulder by a cord. 
Shrill ejaculations from the Chinese cook 
greeted her at the kitcLen door, and were 
answered in tones eyually shrill. At break- 
fast, which was, by the way, a repetition of 
supper, and consisted of coffee, bread, 
goat's meat, taro-cake and ohela, or wild 
cranberries, our host told us that most of 
the supplies were brought on the backs of 
native carriers, over paths too steep and 
rugged for horses to travel, and that for 
the milk they drank in their coffee, they de- 
depended on the Chinese milk-maid, who 
milked the goats on the cold heights in the 
early dawn, and then brought it over dan- 
gerous paths that skirted the rim, or wound 
past huge banks of smoking, yellow sul- 
phur. Had he been familiar with the quot- 
ation, he might have said she ‘‘passed o’er 
many a frozen, many a fiery Alp.” 

Led by a guide, and provided with a staff 
apiece and a canteen full of water, we be- 
gan the descent into the crater about eight 
o’clock. For two hours we climbed down 
the rugged sides of the cliff, toiled over the 
petrified waves of old lava-ilows, stumbled 
over rough fragments that strewed the path, 
or peeped into the deep, black crevices that 
were everywhere visible in the floor of the 
crater. Sometimes the vapor blinded us, 
sometimes the sulphureous smoke almost 
suffocating us. Occasionally we came to 
openings that emitted the shimmer of great 
heat, and looking down, we saw the red-hot 
rocks, and heard the rage of the fires below. 
At length we reached the central cauldron, 
and stood together in silence regarding the 
strange and awful scene. Beneath us was 
a lake of molten matter, several acres in ex- 
tent. Contrasted with the black cliffs, the 
shore line looked like blood. The entire 
surface was in motion, sometimes rolling in 
fiery billows, and breaking in burning spray 
against the cliffs, sometimes spcuting up- 
ward in the form of geysers, at others play- 
ing like a colossal fountain. 

The place on which we stood was so hot 
that we had to keep moving about, lest our 
shoes should burn, and we could not hold 
our hands over the crevices more than a few 
seconds, The cliff was seamed and scarred 
and scorched with fires, so that it hung to- 
gether in crisp layers with wide gaps be- 
tween, whence issued volumes of smoke. 
We knew there was danger, but the con- 
stantly changing mass of liquid fire below 
possessed a horrible fascination for us, and 
for three hours we watched it. Sometimes 
the whole lake cooled, and a thin, black 
crust formed over it; then suddenly zig- 
zag lines of vivid rose color appeared, the 
crust dissolved, and five or six fountains 
began playing. Ouce,a jet of fire leaped 
forty feet into the air, and was sustained at 
that height for more than a minute. 

Finally, we looked our last upon this 
scene of mingled beauty and terror, and 
toiled back over the rough floor of the 
crater, gathering specimens as we went. 
The high, steep, black cliffs seemed to en- 
close us in a realm of desolation, remote 
from green grass and flowers and trees and 
all the familiar surroundings of home-like, 
daily life, and when we reached the Vol- 
cano House again it seemed as if our stay 
in the crater had been numbered by days, 
instead of hours. That night, while we 
were all seated on the little piazza, watch- 
ing the rose-tinged smoke that overhung the 
ruddy brightness of the burning lake, we 
listened to the recital of native superstitions 
connected with the volcano, and the story 
of the woman who broke the tabu. 

The Huawatian people, natives of a land 
among the loveliest the sun shone on, havea 
deep fund of poetry in their natures,and there 
is scarcely an aspect of the scenery amid 
which their lives are spent,—the sea stretch- 
ing like a blue wall to their horizon, the 
exquisite clear green waters inside the reefs, 
the white surf that foams upon the beach, 
the foliage of the palms pencilled against 
the sky, the steep green cliffs hung with the 
long silver ribbons of waterfalls, the luxu- 
riant vegetation of their forests, the beauti- 
ful ferns and fragrant wild vines that clothe 
their valleys and hill-sides, but has been cel- 
ebrated in song. But parts of their native 
land oppress them with feelings of dread 
andawe. Beauty inits most attractive forms 
is around them, but mystery and terror also 
brood over them. 

The phenomena of nature, which are be- 
yond their comprehension, they attribute 
to the agency of evil spirits, and formerly, 
when the sea in which they had sported 
many sunny hours, rose and engulfed them 
and swept away their homes, or the green 
and flowery earth trembled beneath their 
feet and yawned in horrid chasm, or the 
voleano poured out its fiery floods, they 
humbled themselves in abject terror and 
offered human and brute sacrifices to ap- 
pease the fury of the angry gods. And 





even yet, though supposed to be Christian- 
ized, they pay occasional furtive homage to 
the spirits that inhabit the mountain glens 
and steep-walled valleys. 

Their mythology abounds with pictur- 
esque legends, and traditions of the numer- 
ous gods and goddesses. A female deity 
named Pélé presided over the volcano. 
She had several attendants with long names 
signifying heaven-dwelling, cloud-breaker, 
fiery-eyed canoe breaker, smoke-and-vapor, 
ete. With these companidns, male and 
female, Pélé rioted in the burning depths of 
the volcano, and bathed in the red surges 
of the fiery lake. They were all evil spirits, 
and delighted to wreak their malice upon 
human beings. Often, without a moment's 
warning to the miserable inhabitants, they 
poured molten lava in vast floods upon the 
land, and the scarlet rivers flowed down 
through the green forests, over the fertile 
plantations and villages, and rolled, hissing 
and bvoiling, into the sea. Sometimes, by 
way of change, Pélé and her attendants 
went tothe summit of Mauna Kea or Mauna 
Loa, to disport themselves in the snow. 
Their journeys were accompanied by thun- 
der, lightnings and earthquakes. The fires 
of the voleano burned low during their ab- 
sence. This family of malicious spirits had 
emigrated from Tahiti, soon after the Haw- 
aiian deluge—a season of long continued 
rain, when even the tops of Mauna Loa and 
Mauna Kea were covered with water. 

To propitiate the goddess Pélé and to 
avert her destructive wrath, a priesthood 
was formed who established the ceremoni- 
als at her worship, and devoted themselves 
toherservice. They established their dwel- 
lings on the mountain side, just above her 
dreadful abode, and pronounced all the re- 
gion for miles around to be tabu, or forbid- 
den, tothe people. ‘They exacted heavy 
tribute, and the people in abject fear, 
brought numerous offerings of hogs, some 
alive, some roasted whole and dressed with 
sweet herbs, tothe limits of the tabooed 
region, and delivered them to the priests, 
The bright, red; berries of the ohela, or 
wild cramberries, were also declared to be 
tabu, and no one dared to disregard these 
restrictions; no one stepped foot on the for- 
bidder ground, or broke a bunch of the for- 
bidden berries, lest Pélé’s wrath should be 
roused and her dreadful fires devastate the 
land. Generation after generation passed, 
and the priesthood still held sway. The gloom 
of superstition deepened, the lives of the 
people who inhabited the populous villages 
at the mountain’s base, were made muiser- 
able by the constant fear of Pélé and by the 
numerous tabus. 

They were at last delivered from this bon- 
dage by a woman. More than fifty years 
ago, the missionaries went to these islands, 
and taught a purer, simpler, happier religi- 
on. At first the natives could scarcely be- 
lieve the good news; they hardly dared ac- 
cept it, for theold superstitions were strong 
upon them. The chiefs and their families 
accepted it first. They were more intelli- 
gent, and soon realized the degradation of 
their spiritual bondage. On Hawaii, dwelt 
a woman of royai blood, called Kapiolani, 
—a name signifying the capture of heaven. 
The present queen of the Hawaiian Islands 
was named for her. This chieftess pondered 
over the new religion which the strangers 
taught, she accepted it, and began to shape 
her life by it. She resolved to shake off the 
fetters of the old superstitions, and to free 
her people from them. She announced her 
intention to break the tadu, to ascend into 
the forbidden region, to penetrate even to 
the abode of Pélé, and to throw the sacred 
berries into the voleano. This was an act 
of daring and sacrilege in the eyes of her 
friends, and they cried out againstit. She 
would be destroyed herself, she would bring 
destruction upon them, they said. But she 
persevered in her resolution, and weeping, 
as for one whom they never expected to see 
again, they accompanied her to the foot of 
the mountain. Here, after trying in vain 
to dissuade her from her purpose, they took 
leave of her with embraces and with many 
tears, and returned to their homes. Kapio 
lani pursued her way alone up the moun- 
tain side over the rough surface of old lava- 
flows, and into that strange region, where 
for generations, no foot but that of the 
priests had trod. Around her were the 
traces of desolation wrought by eruptions 
in the past. The silence, the solitude, the 
ruin of forest and plain might have chilled 
a stouter heart than hers, but she was brave 
in her trust in the new religion, and went 
on her strange mission without fear. When 
she reached the abode of the priests, they 
were amazed at her presumption, and 
threatened her with the most dreadful ef- 
fects at Pélé’s wrath, but she said, ‘‘Your 
religion taught that I would be destroyed 
if 1 ascended this mountain; my religion 
sustained me in an opposite belief, and here 
Iam alive and well. Now you shall see 
for yourselves how I can defy Pélé and still 
be unharmed.”” So seying she broke off 
bunches of the sacred berries, and descend- 
ing into the crater, threw them into the 
burning lake. This was a supreme act of 
sacrilege and the discomfited and crest fall- 
en priests could say no more. Their reign, 
and the reign of the superstition they had 
fostered Was over; their power was gone. 
Kapiolani descended the mountain, and her 





friends greeted her with great ‘Tejoicings, 
They listened to her story, and crying “The 
tabu is broken! the tabu is broken!” Over. 
threw the idols of their old religion, ang 
accepted the new religion. The character 
of Kapiolani is revered, and her memory 
preserved in the hearts of these people, 
She is one of the many noble women who 
have broken the tabus of prejudice and sy. 
perstition, and gained, thereby spiritug) 
freedom and honor. 
oe 


A WOMAN’S PROFESSURSHIP. 





An appeal comes from the Massachusetts 
Society for the University Education of Wo. 
men for forty thousand dollars ($40,000) to 
endow a woman’s professorship in the col- 
lege of liberal arts of Boston University, 
This university was organized without refer. 
ence tosex. All itsrights and privileges are 
open equally to men and women. During 
the current year there have been 165 women 
among the students. The university needs 
more professors, but has not the means to 
pay them. The Society for the University 
Education of Women considers this a fayor- 
ale time to raise the amount necessary for 
a professorship and to secure the permanent 
appointment of a woman. The trustees of 
the university have promised, if the needed 
sum is raised, to give the chair to a suitable 
woman, and ‘‘to secure to her every official 
privilege, right and opportunity enjoyed by 
the other professors of the college.” The 
way is made plain, the chair is ready, all 
obstacles are removed, before asking for 
the money; when that is raised the appoint- 
ment can be made at once. If women are 
really interested in this matter there can be 
no difficulty about it, for any sums, from 
the smallest to the largest, are received, 
and beyond the $40,000 there is abundant 
room for other professorships and lecture- 
ships, opening broad and honorable careers 
for women, 

There is something remarkable in the gen- 
eral interest in woman’s education. It is 
by no means a local or even a national 
freak. It is a general uprising and _health- 
ful agitation taking vlace all over the world. 
The last Westminster Review contained a 
valuable article, copied into Littell’s Living 
Age of March 16, giving a general view of 
the state of female education in Great 
Britain and her colonies, in Germany, Aus- 
tria, France, Switzerland, Italy, Russia, 
Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Finland and 
America. On all sides there has been an ac- 
tive desire for a new state of things, fer en- 
larged advantages for women in every form 
of education, preparatory, industrial, class- 
ical and professional. The desire has 
brought about practical changes; the last 
few years have worked a complete revolu- 
tion in the systems of education for women 
and in the popular opinion of the mental 
“apacity and needs of girls. The changes 
have come irregularly, and have been mod- 
ified by the laws and peculiarities of coun- 
tries and communities In some European 
countries the universities have been opened, 
while the secondary, or what we usually 
call the preparatory, education has been so 
neglected that the university advantages 
were practically useless, excepting to for- 
eigners, who hastened to make use of them. 
In other countries the universities have been 
jealously guarded against the entrance of 
women, while the secondary schools were 
abundantly cared for, and girls were well 
prepared and made eager to obtain the 
higher education from which they were ex- 
cluded. 

So one country has supplemented another 
in the way of education for women, and 
students of both sexes, and from all nations, 
have found their way to the universities of 
France, Germany and Italy, orto the various 
professional schools that offered them what 
they were in pursuit of. At present, there 
is no question that girls can be educated as 
well and about as easily as boys; the obsta- 
cles that remain are slight, and a matter of 
public recognition rather than of essential 
education—the distinction of sex is now 
chiefly in the bestowal of degrees, Even 
the English universities—Cambridge and 
Oxford—give examinations and diplomas 
to women, but withhold degrees. The col 
onies do not discriminate in this way. The 
New Zealand University has the honor of 
being the first in the British Empire to give 
its degrees to women. The London Uni- 
versity has recently decided, after a long 
and stormy debate, to give its degrees witl- 
out regard to sex; any student, male and 
female, black, white or yellow, of any na- 
tionality, who can pass the required exam 
inations, will receive the degree that is 
fairly won. This goes far towards settling 
the standard of education for women; !0 
the opinion of the writer in the Westminster, 
it will create in England a demand for 
higher education, and will raise the tone 0! 
feminine education all through the country. 
A thousand petty vanities and conceits wil! 
disappear; a girl who at school has a good 
record in chemistry or conic sections will 
no longer be looked upon by her friends as 
a miracle of learning, to be spoiled by flat- 
tery; for she will find her true place, and 
the university test will show her the real in- 
significance of her acquirements. Tle Lon 
don University degrees will probably be 
more valued by scholarly women thao the 
one which St. Andrew’s University at Edin 
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purgh bestows. A certificate of acquire- 
ments that would entitle a man to be master 
of arts gives to a woman the degree of lit- 
erate of arts, and permits her to write L. 
A. after her name. 

In the Boston University there has never 
been any question about degrees. When 
women were admitted as students they were 
admitted on equal terms with men, to share 
with men the study, and to win as they 
were able all the honors and all the acknow}.- 
edgments, of the university. Women pro- 
fessors are by no means unknown here, 
they are in all the colleges for women, and 
in many of the mixed colleges. In Boston 
University women are represented in the 
poard of trustees, in three of the faculties, 
and in three of the official boards of visit- 
ors. In the college of liberal art the chairs 
have, so far, been filled by men; and the 
Society for University Education considers 
it desirable that a competent woman should 
hold a professorship there. Hence the 
present appeal, which is signed by Mrs. 
William Claflin of Newtonville, Miss Anne 
E. Johnson of Bradford, Miss Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps of Andover, Mrs. Thomas 
Talbot of Billerica, Miss Kate Gannet Wells, 
155 Boylston street, Boston, Mrs. Richard 
Hallowell of West Medfore, Mrs. I. Tisdale 
Talbot, 66 Marlborough street, Boston, 

Either of these ladies will receive dona- 
tions, or furnish further information. 

———_—_———_ > eo —_—_—_ 
GAIL HAMILTON’S CRITICISM. 


After six columns of adverse criticism, 
Gail Hamilton closes her review of ‘‘The 
Story of Avis” by stating that ‘‘the faults 
of the book, glaring as they are, are super- 
ficial—wholly so in their origin, chiefly so 
in their extent. The merits are in its sub- 
stance and spirit, and for them all who be- 
lieve ina high standard and aspire to the 
great living should be profoundly thank- 
ful.” Belonging to this class, it shall be 
my pleasant task to try partially to repay 
adebt of gratitude to the gifted author by 
a review which shall touch only the merits 
of the book, its faults having been already 
so thoroughly discussed by almost all crit- 
ics, that it is unnecessary here to re-state 
them. 

As in some persons one forgets untasteful 
dress, irregular features, and even poverty 
of expression, because some mental or 
spiritual power lying back of all and over- 
powering all makes external imperfections 
of no account, so in this book, where there 
is not only an all-prevading atmosphere of 
purity, sweetness, and earnest purpose, but 
also an idea, a thought—something for the 
brain us well as the soul, the faults which in 
a lesser work would be glaring, are rendered 
insignificant. 

In one sense, it is not a great work. It is 
not likely to outlive a single generation, 
being eminently for the present time. And 
whilst it is so little beyond the average pub- 
lic sentiment of to-day that the author runs 
no risk of social martyrdom by reason of pro- 
gressive opinions on any subject, it is enough 
in advance of ordinary thought to lead a great 
many women for the first time to consider 
seriously their duties and responsibilities. 
To this end the dramatic form in which it 
is written is admirably adapted, as those 
who are most in need of its suggestions 
would not be reached by the didactic style 
of representation. It is the story of the 
evolution of Woman. The mother, with 
only the longing for something more than 
marriage and maternity alone could give; 
the daughter, going a little farther, taking 
her destiny a little more into her own hands, 
bearing public sentiment, persuading her 
father to give her the education her soul 
craved; believing that there was a conflict 
between the love of art and the love of 
man; struggling, agonizing to preserve her 
freedom and her art, and finally yielding 
to the man whom her imagination had 
crowned king, but who was unworthy of 
any love from such a woman. When his 
moral weakness and mental instability be- 
came gradually apparent, ‘‘her heart as- 
sumed a new burden, asif a third child 
had been born to her.” Was it possible,” 
She asks herself, ‘“‘that her soul had ever 
gone on its knees before this man?” And 
the reverent love was gone, and in its place 
came a tenderness which had in it a large 
element of pity. And so her genius was 
buried but not lost, for it rises again in her 
child, in whom we already see promise of the 
ideal. She is to attain to the fuller knowl- 
edge of the meaning of a woman’s life, and 
will understand how to develop instead of 
crush her divine inheritance. 

Tt is not intended to show the incompati- 
bility of art with true marriage. Had Avis 
married her ideal, she would have painted 
far greater pictures than would have been 
Possible to her before. Had the man who 
won her love really been what she believed 
him to be, she would have gone to him 
without hesitation; for there can never be 
4 conflict between true love and anything 
else. But this is a story of life as it is, and 
how often do we find great men or women 
fairly mated? The equal marriages are in 
ordinary life, not extraordinary. Coy may 
marry and be happy, though “nothing eve? 
happens to her but John and the children,” 
and her only trouble is a disinclination “‘to 
ask John for money;” but Avis must take 
her only satisfaction in training her child 





to a completeness of Womanhood. 

Phillip isa fair illustration of a good type 
of the average man; above him, some 
what, in personal attractiveness and mental 
attainments. ‘‘Having brains enough to do 
anything, he chose to do nothing.” ‘‘Dis- 
sipating himself in inconsequent ways;” a 
creature of impulse rather than principle, 
whose faults were more negative than posi- 
tive. The only really commendable thing 
mentioned in regard to him is also negative 
—that he was not envious of the superior 
attainments of his wife. ‘Before I sink so 
low as thatit will be time for me to die,” he 
said, when tempted to jealousy by the con- 
trast of her success with his own failure. 
He could trifle with the affections of wo- 
men to an unlimited extent, and then pride 
himself on his virtue, because he went no 
further; was not bad only because he had 
too much taste to desire self-indulgence in 
vicious practices. He could neglect his 
‘poor, plain, old mother shut in by the 
bleak New Hampshire Hills, patiently wait 
ing for the son who forgot to come; only 
forgot, that was all. Irritable when over- 
taken by misfortune, and inclined to blame 
everyone but himself for his failures; inca- 
pable of rising to high, moral or spiritual 
thought, except when carried by the magne- 
tism of his wife’s enthusiasm, to which for 
the moment, he would so thoroughly re- 
spond as to imagine it to be his own concep- 
tion. To the end, he rested in her strength 
tixing her tenderness, which he at last be 
come conscious of not deserving, and reali- 
zing, as faras he could realize, the great 
wrong he had done her, finally died in her 
arms, leaving her less lonely in his death 
than in his life. She could now love the 
ideal she had once worshipped and could 
think with an ‘‘exultant sense that shecould 
never see in hima flaw again.” She could 
even be glad for all that had been, even 
though her genius had been sacrificed, for 
had she not her child, her woman-child, 
who should realize all her aspirations, who 
should not fail as she had failed? 

All the characters are real. We know the 
good, old Professor John, Coy and Barbara. 
We have traveled with the Smiths in Florida 
or elsewhere, but we will only stop to speak 
of Aunt Chloe, who deserves notice as a 
type of woman who does much of the nec- 
essary work in the world with very little re- 
turn; who makes the material basis, with- 
out which genius cannot do its perfect work. 
For though Art is not incompatible with 
marriage, it seems to be impossible to unite 
it with domestic drudgery without killing 
its noblest aspirations. 

It is understood that no man can pursue 
an ordinary business life and attain any de- 
gree of perfectionin Art; why then expect 
it of a woman? The secret of the success 
of many aman lies in the fact that some 
woman has devoted her life to attending to 
his material wants and has thereby enabled 
him to give all his strength, mental and 
physical, to his chosen profession. All 
honor to these Aunt Chloes, by-and-by they 
will find their proper level in the world’s es- 
timation, and their work will be acknowl- 
edged to form the solid foundations on 
which the generations rest. 

In closing, I quote the passage which 
seems to me more than any other to indicate 
the purpose and thought of the book, and to 
show how high an ideal of womanhood, the 
author is capable of conceiving. (Page 450 ) 

“We have been told that it takes three 
generations to make a gentleman; we may 
believe that it will take as much or more to 
make a woman. A being of radiant phy- 
sique, the heiress of ancestral health on the 
maternal side; a creature forever more of 
nerve than of muscle, and therefore trained 
to the energy of the muscle and the repose 
of the nerve; physically educated by moth- 
ers of her own fibre and physicians of her 
own sex; such a woman alone is fitted to 
acquire the drilled brain, the calmed imagi- 
nation and sustained aim, which constitute 
intellectual command. 

‘A creature capable of this command, in 
whom emotion intensifies reflection and pas- 
sion strengthens purposes, and self-p oise is 
substituted for self-extravagance; such a 
creature is competent to the terrible task of 
adjusting the sacred individuality of her 
life to her supreme capacity for love and 
the supreme burdens and perils which it im- 
poses upon her.” M. L. ©. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., March 18, 1878. 

oo—__—_—_- 
GREEK AT WELLESLEY. 





There are ninety-seven young ladies in 
Wellesley College who are now studying 
Greek. At the present it is a voluntary 
study, but in 1881 all students in the regu- 
lar course will be fitted in Greek. In order 
to encourage the study of Greek, for the 
present, the following prizes are offered by 
the college: To the student who enters the 
Freshman class in 1878-9-80, best fitted in 
Latin, Greek and mathematics, $250. This 
will pay the entire expense of the year for 
board and tuition. For the student, in the 
same year, best fitted in Greek (excepting 
the one who takes the $250 prize), $100; 
for the next best, $75; for the next best, 
$50; and the next, $25. All these prizes 
are to be given to students from outside fit- 
ting schools. The girls in the academic 
department of the college are not consider- 
ed competitors for these prizes. 
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THE SENATE ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


On Wednesday of this week, the Massa- 
chusetts Senate discussed the resolve pro- 
viding for an amendment of the Constitu- 
tion to secure the elective franchise and 
the right to hold office to women, and the 
report of Committee on Suffrage, ‘‘leave to 
withdraw,” on the petition of Sarah 8. Rus- 
sell and others for Suffrage for tax-paying 
women. 

Senator Palmer moved to reverse the or- 
der, and have the “‘leave to withdraw,” come 
up first, that he might move a substitute for 
it. His motion was lost by one vote. 

The Constitutional Amendment was then 
at 214 o'clock taken up. Senator Russell, 
of Middlesex, opened the debate, opposing 
taxation in any form, even a poll-tax, as 
necessary to a right to vote. It was anable 
and carefully prepared speech, but did not 
sound at all on our side. Senator Ely, of 
Norfolk, followed in support of the resolve, 
critizing in several points the opposing re- 
port of the minority. Senator Palmer, of 
Suffolk, who has been for years, a staunch 
and earnest friend of Woman Suffrage, 
supported the resolve, claiming political 
rights for women on the score of justice. 
Senator Abbott, of Lowell, followed in op- 
position. He said ‘“‘heconsidered the times 
vastly better fifty years ago, when women 
had from five to ten children apiece, and 
staid at home to take care of them; when 
no women wereabout the State House ask- 
ing for Prohibition or Woman’s Rights; 
when a man could go to a funeral and take 
a glass of wine and have nothing said about 
it.” He ridiculed the petitioners, and said 
‘the knew how the names were procured. 
In his city a woman had come to him three 
times and at last he signed it to please her, 
and when he went home nearly had his ears 
pulled.” These are specimens of his speech, 
which was coarse, and showed little respect 
for Woman, or for equal rights. Senator 
Burrage, of Suffolk, followed in a short, 
forcible speech, supporting the resolve on 
the ground of its absolute justice. Senator 
Bishop, of Middlesex, who is the chairman 
of the committee and the author of the 
opposing report, supported his report (which 
appears elsewhere in our columns of this 
week) and argued that the home duties of 
women were too sacred to be neglected, and 
too many to admit the addition of political 
duties. 

It was now nearly six o’clock, and on 
motion of Mr. Truell, of Essex, the further 
consideration of the subject was postponed 
till 24¢ o’clock on Tuesday next. Meantime 
all women will be grateful tothe gentlemen, 
who, in buth Houses, have given their best 
efforts in behalf of our petition. L. & 
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THE MINORITY REPORT. 


This report should be carefully read by 
all women, if only to find, more sharply 
stated there, what is not generally expressed, 
but which pervades society like an atmos- 
phere; viz: the fact that men suppose that 
they are in some sort the guardians of wo- 
men, and that they are to decide what wo- 
men shall do, and what they shall be. 

It should be said for Senator Bishop, who 
is known to be the author of this report, 
that, as chairman of the Joint Special Com- 
mittee, he showed the greatest fairness at 
all the several hearings. But it is easy to 
see in the report, how even a fair-minded 
man may be blinded by the influence of cus- 
tom and prejudice. For instance, when he 
urges the right of non-property holding-men 
to vote, he says: ‘The ability to partici- 
pate in political duties makes better citi- 
zens.” But it did not in the least occur to 
him that the same cause could have the 
same effect in the case of women. Again, 
Senator Bishop in the report asks: ‘‘Can 
Woman, consistently with her other rela- 
tions and functions in hfe, superadd there- 
to the duties of public political life? We 
do not believe that she can.” Then, on 
another page, he says, ‘‘Little is hazarded 
in saying that the distinguishing and crown- 
ing features of the Sanitary Commissiun 
were those characteristic to women.” He 
adds: 

“No brighter page was ever written than 
that which records the deeds of woman”; 
especially alluding to those of the Sanitary 
Comm |lssion. Now, every one knows that 
more women were taken from home duties 
at that time, than the performance of polit- 
cal duties in times of peace will ever do. 





But, through that admitted bright page, 
Senator Bishop sees no assurance of safety, 
propriety or ability for the performance of 
ordinary public political duties by women. 

But the crowning passage is the last:— 
“If the duties and functions of public life, 
participation in public affairs, eligibility to 
public office, are antagonistic to the duties 
of Woman in the family, which shall we 
choose for her, [the italics are ours] the 
order of nature or its opposite?” 

This was not meant for impertinence. 
But, all the same, it isan impertinence. And 
the very fact that such an expression conld 
be made, should sting women to a fresh 
sense of their humiliating’ position. 

L. 8. 
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OREGON WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The Fifth Annual Meeting of the Oregon 
Woman Suffrage Association was in every 
way asuccess. It was well attended and 
well sustained. 

There are no more constant or efficient 
workers for Woman Suffrage, than those in 
Oregon. The activity of Mrs. A. J. Duni- 
way istruly Hurculean. Wifc, mother, ed- 
itor, lecturer, author, she is at the same time 
filling the duties of all these important 
parts, and through them all, and by them 
all, is proving her capacity to serve the 
State. Her watchful criticism of opposers, 
in the State or out of it, never cease, while 
her husband and sons give her their effec- 
tive support in her various fields of duty. 

Mrs. Laughray’s heartfelt devotion to 
the same cause makes one always wish to 
grasp her hand, and give her a fervent 
“God speed.” Mrs. Foltz, with equal fidel- 
ity, uses the lecture field with persuasive 
eloquence, and whether she is in Oregon or 
California, every friend of Suffrage speaks 
her name with respect and affection. Oth- 
ers add to the strong force their contribu- 
tions in various ways, so that the cause is al- 
ways onward in Oregon. L. 8. 
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Woman Suffrage at the 
State House. 











On Wednesday, March 27, at half past 
two, the Massachusetts Senate took up, by 
special assignment, the resolve providing 
for an amendment of the constitution to 
secure the elective franchise and the right 
to hold office to women, and the report, 
“leave to withdraw,” of the Committee on 
Woman Suffrage, on the petition of Sarah 
8. Russell and others, and on sundry peti- 
tions in aid of the same, that women who 
pay taxes upon property may vote for town 
and city officers. 

President J. B. D. CoGswE.u stated that 
the Joint Resolve would first be considered, 
and afterwards the petitions for tax-paying 
municipal Suffrage. 

Hon. ALBERT PALMER, of Suffolk, said: 


Mr. President. I desire to as a favor, in 
behalf of the petitioners for municipal Suf- 
frage and not for myself, as | am in sympa- 
thy with both propositions. I move, sir, 
that the order be reversed and the question 
of municipal Suffrage be first considered. 
My reason—the petitioners’ reason—is this: 
A Constitutional Amendment precisely sim- 
ilar to the one before us, has twice passed 
the Senate by large majorities. Last year 
and the year befure last, the Senate has 
passed it, and twice it has been defeated in 
the House of Representatives. To submit 
a Constitutional Amendment, a simple ma- 
jority of the House does not suffice—the 
concurrence of two thirds is necessary, and 
must be repeated next year. Tosecure a 
two-thirds vote for any thing is difficult. 
A change in the election law giving women 
Suffrage in town and municipal elections, 
can be enacted by a majority of both houses 
with the assent of the Governor. These 
petitioners are practical people; they are 
here for a practical purpose; they are seek- 
ing practical rights; and are not disposed to 
spend their time and yours for an object 
which it is at present almost impossible to 
attain. Let us first exhaust the powers we 
already possess in this direction, before go- 
ing to the people for more. Let us con- 
sider the municipal 1. question first; 
then the Joint Resolve. hope the order 
of consideration will be reversed. 

THE PrestDENT. ‘The chair will state 
the question. Shall the petition of Sarah 
Shaw Russell and others be first considered? 

Hon. Rosert R. Bisnop, of Middlesex. 
If this is the wish of the petitioners, it evinces 
a desire to approach the question by a side- 
wise parallelogram. I think I have a right 
to say that the reason advanced by the gen- 
tleman from Suffolk is not the real object. 
The petitioners have said that it is their de- 
sire to ‘‘test” the legislature, and the reply 
of the Committee was that the legislature 
did not sit to be ‘‘tested,” but to make laws. 
The Constitutional Amendment is the main 
question, and covers the whole ground. 
The Municipal Suffrage is a side issue. 
Although the tax-paying petitioners did not 
so limit their demand, yet they ae, 
it with a bill containing a property quali 
cation of $1000. This is partial in its oper- 
ation. I think we should first consider the 
main question, 

Mr. Russet, of Middlesex. The Joint 
Resolve is the graver and more important 
question. I think the discussion will be 
clearer and better if the Constitutional 
Amendment is first considered. On the 
Constitutional question I desire to submit 
some considerations, and if it is preferred 
by the petitioners to consider the Municipal 
Suffrage bill first, I will postpone what I 
have to say. That is to me a matter of in- 
difference, but I should prefer to give pri- 
ority to the Constitutional Amendment. 

Hon. ALBERT PALMER—I do not believe 
that the gentleman from Middlesex (Mr. 





Bishop) means to be unfair, but his words 
are liable to misconstruction. If any indi- 
vidual, in bebalf of the petitioners, has said 
anything disrespectful or has expressed any 
desire to ‘‘test” the Legislature, it certainly 
was not done at any hearing where I was 
present. In reality, there is only one ques- 
tion before us, although as a matter of 
ractical legislation it takes four forms. 
residential Suffrage, Municipal Suffrage. 
Tax-paying Municipal ~—e ee ped 
al Amendment—these are all parts of one 
great whole. The petitioners only ask that 
their grievances may be brought before the 
Senate in such a way as may best promote 
practical legislation in their behalf. Their 
only object is to wipe out an existing injus- 
tice and inequality. The Senator from 
Middlesex (Mr. Bishop) being opposed to 
both propositions, itcan make no difference 
to his argument which point we first con- 
sider. It is not so with myself or with the 
titioners I have the honor to represent, 
ause, if the petition of the beat me 
women is granted on a a ee woich 
ropose to offer, then | am not strenuous 
in my desire for the passage of the Joint 
Resolve. If the Municipal wepey bill 
should obtain the concurrence of the House 
and become a law, the Constitutional 
Amendment can afford to wait, until the re- 
sult of the measure appears. If the presence 
of women in town and municipal elections 
commends itself to the community, the 
Constitutional Amendment will follow; if 
not, the law will be repealed. The prefer- 
ence of the many thousand women who 
have come here year after year only to be 
disappointed, should be respected. It is but 
scanty courtesy to disregard their prefer- 
ence. 

A vote was taken, and the President de- 
clared Senator Palmer's motion carried. 
The decision was questioned, and upon a 
rising vote it was declared lost; 16 voting 
in the affirmative, 17 in the negative. 

The question then came up upon the Joint 
Resolve—Shall it pass to a third reading? 

Hon. CHARLES THEODORE RvussELL was 
the first speaker. [His speech, and those 
which followed, will appear in full next 
week, beginning on page 106. ] 

Hon. Freperick D. Ety, of Norfolk, 
made a forcible legal and historical argu- 
ment in favor of the Resolve. 

Hon. ALBERT PALMER, of Suffolk, fol- 
lowed on the same side. 

Hon. James C. Axpsort, of Lowell, re- 
membered with satisfaction the times of 
fifty years ago when women became moth- 
ers and remained at home to bring up five, 
six or ten children, and did not come to 
the State House and knock at the doors for 
Suffrage. He did not think the women in 
general wanted the law. 

Hon. Atvan A. BurraGE, of Suffolk, 
said he should vote for the resolve, because 
it was demanded by justice, and because he 
wished to see the principle on which our in- 
stitutions are founded, recognized and prac- 
tically carried out in the administration of 
the government. . 

Mr. Bisnop, of Middlesex, repeated the 
points contained in his minority report, 
and claimed that the right of women to vote 
is neither a natural right, a constitutional 
right, nor for the good of society. 

The further consideration of the subject 
was then postponed till Tuesday next, at 
2.30 Pp. M., on the ground that several gen- 
tlemen would be unavoidably absent to- 
morrow, and that the importance of the 
question made it proper that the fullest pos- 
sible number of senators should be present 
when the vote is taken. 

The earnestness and evident interest 
shown by the Senate this year, are in marked 
contrast with the contemptuous treatment 
of three and four years ago. H. B. B. 

+>e 
SENATOR BISHOP’S OBJECTIONS. 


Five members of the Joint Special Com- 
mittee on Woman Suffrage, after several 
weeks’ delay in preparation, have made a 
minority report against it, which we print 
in full elsewhere. It seems to us not so 
much an argument as a series of evasions. 

In behalf of the tax-paying women peti- 
tioners, itis proper to correct a mistaken 
impression, which might arise from its 
opening statement, that ‘“‘there is no sub- 
stantial difference of opinion in the com- 
mittee as to the question of Municipal Suf- 
frage accompanied by a property qualifica- 
tion for women.” All the members of the 
committee do indeed prefer Impartial Suf- 
frage, but several of them are also in favor 
of granting the prayer of the tax-paying 
petitioners, and will probably move in their 
behalf if a more general measure is defeatec. 

The argument of the tax-paying women 
that ‘‘Taxation without representation is 
tyranny” is evaded by the reply that—‘‘If 
a property qualification is a correct one to 
adopt at all asa remedy for the evils of 
irresponsible Suffrage, it should be adopted 
among men as well as among women.” 
But that is not the question under consider- 
ation. Again, it is asked,—‘‘Upon what 
ground would the petitioners deny to the 
equally intelligent and capable but less for- 
tunate members of their own sex, who may 
not possess the requisite property qualifica- 
tion, the right to vote in municipal affairs?” 
This is another evasion. The tax-paying 
petitioners have neither denied nor affirmed 
the right of the teachers or of any other 
women; they have merely demanded their 
own. 

Rising to a pitch of moral enthusiasm in 
their disapproval of property qualifications, 
the minority dismiss Mrs, Sarah Shaw Rus- 





sell and the 700 other tax-paying women 
petitioners with this admirable sentence: 

“The ability to participate in political duties 
makes better citizens, and is itself one of the 
strongest educational forces towards the proper 
exercise of the ballot.” 

The friends of Woman Suffrage could ask 
no stronger plea than this, for the enfran- 
chisement of one-half of our citizens. But 
alas! with an extraordinary change of front, 
the minority proceed, first to define and 
then to refute the reasons advanced by the 
petitioners for Impartial Suffrage. These 
reasons are said to be that Woman Suffrage is 

1. A Natural Right. 

2. A Constitutional Right. 

8. For the Welfare of Society. 

The advocates of Suffrage before the 
committee did not use the phrase ‘‘natural 
right,” because the word ‘‘natural” affords 
ground for quibbling. They claim that Suf- 
frage is a ‘‘right” for women citizens just 
as it is a right for male citizens. You may 
call the right natural,conventional, qualified, 
—what yuu please; all they claim is that it 
isa right. The minority expressly concede 
that women equally with men, have the 
rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. But, in the language of the 
Declaration of Independence, ‘‘To secure 
these rights governments are instituted, de- 
riving their just powers from the consent 
of the governed”—women are governed. 
Suffrage is the only form of consent known 
in a representative government. Deny the 
right of the citizen to vote, and you justify 
despotism. 

But the minority claim that Suffrage ‘‘is 
not a right, because its denial does not jus- 
tify women in revolution.” Again an eva- 
sion. Revolution is justifiable only when 
all the peaceful means of redressing wrong 
have been exhausted, and when the resort 
to violence is likely to be effectual. Wo- 
men must be the judges when that time 
comes. Meanwhile we maintain that an 
aristocracy of sex, so far as women are con- 
cerned, is a usurpation and a fraud. 

The Minority deny that Suffrage is ‘a 
constitutional right.” What we say is that 
the principles of our State Constitution af- 
firm Woman’s right to Suffrage in common 
with that of all other citizens, and that, in 
the absence of any constitutional restric- 
tion of sex in regard to municipal elections, 
it is the duty of the legislature to amend 
the municipal election laws in their favor. 
The right of the legislature to regulate the 
exercise of Suffrage and of all other indi- 
vidual rights is undeniable, but they remain 
rights none the less. The right to buy, to 
sell, to make a will, to marry—these are all 
regulated by law. But the legislature can- 
not justly prohibit trade, inheritance or 
marriage. Nor can it justly give one class 
of citizens special privileges. Charles Sum- 
ner well said that while proper Suffrage 
regulations of age, residence, cducation, 
&c., are just and necessary, yet qualifica- 
tions which are arbitrary and insurmounta- 
ble in their character, are essentially unjust. 
No legislature has a moral right to disfran- 
chise men who are black or who have red 
hair, because these disabilities cannot be 
overcome. But sex is a disability as arbi- 
trary and insurmountable as is the color of 
the skin or of the hair, and is therefore 
equally unjust and inconsistent with the 
principles of our Bill of Rights. 

The report pronounces Woman Suffrage 
inconsistent with the welfare of society, 
because Woman, to be useful, must be 
“womanly” This is another evasion. We 
maintain that the exercise of Suffrage is 
not unwomanly; that the authoritative ex- 
pression of a political opinion is an act 
neither masculine nor feminine in its char- 
acter. Queen Victoria on the throne isa 
womanly woman. The women of England 
and of Wyoming have not ceased to be 
women because they are voters. We ask 
not ‘‘manhood” Suffrage for Woman, but 
Impartial Suffrage; and we ask it as a means 
of enabling women to express thereby 
womanly tastcs, sympathies and principles 
in the management of public affairs. The 
minority assert that voting ‘‘carries with it 
an entrance into public life;’ that none 
can escape its obligations; they magnani- 
mously waive the question of ‘‘the delicacy 
of doing this” and deny that a woman can 
vote ‘‘consistently with her other relations 
and functions in life.” They gravely sug- 
gest that ‘‘a faithful performance of politi- 
cal duties,” by going once ayear to the polls, 
will ‘‘disorganize and reverse the order of 
social and domestic life,” and they cry out 
with a melodramatic solemnity sufficient to 
provoke tears (of laughter)—‘‘God forbid 
that we should do anything to make the 
one less a mother or the other less a wife!” 

The Report asserts that ‘only a minority 
and not a large minority of women ask 
for Suffrage.” How do we know? More 
than 5000 women of Massachusetts have 
petitioned this very committee for Suffrage 
within ninety days. Not one woman has 
petitioned against it. The names of 25000 
Massachusetts women are recorded in the 
State House asking for Suffrage, and are 
accessible to the committee. Almost all the 
leading women of the State have signed 
those petitions. The true method of ascer- 
taining the wishes of any class is by the 
expression of its leading representatives. 
Sarah Shaw Russell, Lydia Maria Child, 








Louisa Alcott, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
Maria Mitchell, Mary A. Livermore, Abby 
W. May, Julia Ward Howe, Edng D. 
Cheney, Lucy Stone, Kate Gannett Wells 
Susan Brigham Jacobs, Marie Zakrzrewka, 
Mrs. James T. Fields, Mrs. Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Abby K. Foster, Angelina Grimke 
Weld, Mary F. Eastman,—these, and hyp. 
dreds like them, are the true exponents of 
the intelligent women of the Commonwealth, 
The report may be thus summed up, in 
the words of the committee: ‘‘The ability 
to participate in political duties makes bet. 
ter citizens and is itself one of the strong. 
est educational forces;” but this participa. 
tion, in the case of a majority of our citi. 
zens, ‘‘would be a revolution contrary to the 
order of nature, in which the household 
and the family would be sacrificed to pub- 
lic duties and political life, and we therefore 
recommend that the petitioners have leave 

to withdraw.” H. B. B. 
o> 


MES. CAMPBELL IN 8, E. MASSACHUSETTS. 


Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell, agent of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association, 
having completed her work on the Cape, is 
now holding a series of meetings in the 
southeastern section of the State. We con. 
tinue our brief reports :— 

BRIDGEWATER. 

This town, within thirty miles of Boston, 
had never had alecture on Woman Suffrage. 
Through the friendly aid of Mr. J. B. Rog- 
ers, the M. E. Church was opened for that 
purpose on Thursday evening, March 21st. 
Mr. J. B. Campbell called the meeting to 
order and made a few brief remarks, intro- 
ducing Mrs. Campbell to the audience, 
which was not large, but very attentive. It 
was suggested by several persons that if the 
Association would now send them another 
lecturer, the people would not be so much 
afraid of her, and a much larger audience 
would come out to hear. 

MATTAPOISETT. 

Purrington Hall was filled on Friday 
evening, March 22d, with an intelligent and 
appreciative audience. Mr. George Pur- 
rington presided. The lecture was well 
received, and the desire for more lectures 
on Woman Suffrage was expressed on every 
hand. Mrs. 8. T. Tabor has, by circulat- 
ing her one copy of the Woman’s Journal, 
done good missionary work. The friends 
of the cause will make up a club for the 
JOURNAL at once. 

MARION. 

A fair audience came together in the Uni- 
versalist church, on Saturday evening, 
March 23. The meeting was opened by the 
pastor, Rev. H. C. Vose, who read from 
Acts 2d: ‘‘Your sons and your daughters 
shall prophesy,” etc., following with a short 
prayer for the Divine blessing upon every 
good work. There are some good friends 
of the cause in Marion. 

FAIRHAVEN. 

The Woman Suffrage meeting in the 
Unitarian Church, on Monday evening, 
March 25th, was well attended. In spite 
of the cold, blustering wind and most disa- 
greeable weather of the season, several Ja- 
dies walked from one and a half to two 
miles to hear the lecture. Mr. Isaac Wood 
called the meeting to order and introduced 
the speaker. The demand for more light 
upon the question is heard on every hand. 

ACUSHNET. 

The vestry of the M. E. Church was well 
filled with attentive listeners on Tuesday 
evening, March 26. There are some warm 
friends of the canse here, who never heard 
a lecture upon the subject before, but have 
long felt the need of such work, and will be 
glad to do what they can to help it forward. 
Rev. Charles Goodell opened the meeting 
by singing ‘‘Hold the Fort.” Great interest 
was shown, and a very encouraging spirit 
was aroused by the lecture. 


BOSTON HIGHLANDS TAX-PAYERS’ 
PETITION. 








The following petition of women who 
pay taxes in Boston Highlands, was present- 
ed by John Fr. Newton, last week, to the 
House of Representatives: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of Massa- 
chusetts;— 

We, the Undersigned, tax-payers of the Common- 
wealth, respectfully request the passage of a law con- 
ferring upon us and other women who pay taxes on 
property, the right to vote for town and city officers, 
and to take part in the management of town and city 
affairs, on the same terms on which such rights are 
now held by men who are tax-payers. 

A. M. Longee, M. E. Little, 

Sarah Stone, Mary G. Appleton, 
Eleanor B. Kent, M. Lonisa t all, 

M. E. Zakrzewska, Martha M. Dyer. 

E. R. Gilbert, Mrs. Lucy A. E. Dutton 
Abby C. McQuestion, Elizabeth A. Fowler, 
Harriet E. Burrell, Mrs. M. B. Emery, 
Harriet C. McInnes, nn, C, Bickner, 


E. L. Fernald, rs. E. S. Cutter, 

A. C. Eaton, H. B. Blake, 

Mrs. H. S. Hale, Mrs. E. S. Swain, 

Mrs. E. Pratt, Elien D. Rogers. 
oe 


DANGER IN CONGRESS. 


The House Committee on Territories have 
resolved to report to the House with a fav- 
orable recommendation Representative Lut- 
trell’s bill ‘‘to-regulate elections and the 
elective franchise in Utah.” The bill pro- 
vides that after its passage, every male citl- 
zen of the United States aged twenty-one 
years and upward, who shall have resided in 
Utah six months next preceding any elec- 
tion and ten days in the ward, township oT 
other election precinct in which such pct 
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son shall offer to vote, and no other person 
whatever, shall be entitled to exercise the 
elective franchise in said Territory. This 
bill, it will be seen, disfranchises women 
who now have access to the polls in Utah. 
We Fope our friends in Washington inside 
and outside of Congress will work to modi- 
fy or defeat this bill. Let all polygamists, 
male and female, and no one else be disfran- 
chised. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN IOWA. 


Eprrors JouRNAL.—Inclosed is the vote 
of the House taken on the 1ith, and the 
final action is anxiously awaited. As this 
was the initiatory step, it having to pass two 
Legislatures before going to the people, 
many of the Suffragists have advised inac- 
tion, so there has been nothing done except 
to hand in the petitions and to place the 
Appeal, since the vote, on the desk of mem- 
bers. 

“The Iowa House of Representatives has 
just voted to submit a Woman Suffrage 
Constitutional Amendment to the qualified 
voters. Ayes 55, nays 42. 

That the women at the State House are 
creditably performing their duties is shown 
by the following incident. 

A few days ago, in the absence of the 
Secretary of the Senate, Miss Raybourne, 
the Engrossing Clerk, now serving her third 
term, was sent by that august body with a 
message to the House. The Speaker hesi- 
tated a little in announcing her name, she 
being the first woman to perform this ser- 
vice, but the reading of the communication 
was so admirable that, at the close, the 
House applauded quite heartily. 

M, A. W. 

Des Moines, Iowa, March 25. 

o> 


“SUNDAY MEETINGS FOR WOMEN.” 





At the Sunday Meetings for Women, held 
March 24th, at No. 4 Park S8t., Boston, a 
paper was read by Miss Agnes Burke, upon 
“Integrity.” 

The religious views of the Egyptians 
under their teacher Menes, were briefly de- 
scribed. He claimed that the laws which 
he framed for them were given to him from 
the skies. 

The Egyptian age was the golden age for 
animals. The dog, the hawk, the wolf, 
the crocodile, and the cat, were worshiped 
as deities, and he who killed one of them 
was punished with death. 

Zoroaster, the Persian law-makér, kept 
a fire continually burning, which he said 
came originally from heaven. He invented 
a good and bad spirit, but was more gener- 
ous than our modern Theologians, inasmuch 
as he claimed that the good spirit was eter- 
nal, but that the malevolent being, after 
fulfilling his mission, would pass away. 

Neither Solon nor Lycurgus, the Greek 
law-makers, nor Confucius, the Chinese 
teacher, laid any claims to Divine Inspira- 
tion. The pious Brahmin will tell you that 
the Vedas are the inspired work of God 
Moses claims that the laws which he gave 
the Hebrews came from heaven. Mahomet 
made his followers believe that he was the 
true Prophet. What was the object of all 
those men, the inspired and uninspired? 
To teach men morality; to lead them up to 
the purity of right living, to honesty of 
thought and action. All those teachers 
were necessary to the well-being and lifting 
up of humanity. 

All the daylight of truth has not yet burst 
upon our souls; if it had, would man be so 
unjust and dishonest in his treatment of 
man? Would he hold Woman in the bond- 
age in which he to day insists upon holding 
her? Weare slightly in advance upon the 
ages which have preceded us, but we have 
not yet climbed the height, and the coming 
generations will need as many more teach- 
ers as those that have preceded us, to teach 
us the way to bring the heavenly kingdom 
here, and to do His will on the earth as it 
is done in heaven. 

We need to work with ourselves, to watch 
ourselves, and to know ourselves. How 
much of all that is fairest and best escapes 
us through our dishonesty to each other! 

L. D. C. 





A WOMAN’S PROFESSORSHIP IN BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY. 

About a year ago, an association was 
formed in Boston, called ‘‘The Massachu- 
setts Society for the University Education 
of Women,” for the promotion of the edu- 
cational advantages offered to women, and 
to collect funds, by donation and subscrip- 
tion, whereby young women could be as- 
sisted during their collegiate or post-colle- 
giate course of study. Mrs. William Claf- 
lin, Miss Hannah Stevenson, Mrs. Dr. Tal- 
bot, Miss Florence Cushing and others, have 
succeeded in making the society a most 
valuable and needed help, and a center for 
intellectual thought and discussion, through 
the parlor meetings that have been held 
monthly. 

The Association now proposes to enlarge 
the good it has already done, by an effort in 
another direction; namely, to effect the en- 
dowment of a woman’s professorship in 
Boston University. Those who care to have 
Women as nobly placed as men now are, 
having positions which receive the same 





salaries and privileges, if the same duties, 
and all those who feel that over a girl’s edu- 
cation womanly tenderness and presence 
should preside equally with masculine in- 
struction, are asked to aid in this object, 
by assisting in raising the sum of forty 
thousand dollars. It is hoped that this 
amount will be given in small as well as in 
large sums, in fifty cents and in five hun- 
dred dollar contributions, and that school- 
girls and women’s clubs will send in their 
quota from their respective schools and as- 
sociations. 

The Boston University was organized 
without discrimination of any kind against 
women, who are already represented in the 
Board of Trustees, in three of the Facul- 
ties, and in three of the official Boards of 
Visitors. Shall not all women now help to 
place one woman in the honorable position 
of Professor? A Committee has been ap- 
pointed by the Society already mentioned, 
to raise the requisite funds, but they can do 
nothing unless other women come forward 
to help them. Let no one hesitate to send 
but fifty cents. The Committee would 
rather know that many women have given 
than that a few rich ladies only have con- 
tributed. 

Subscriptions may be sent to Mrs. Wm. 
Claflin, Newtonville, or to any member of 
the committee. Letters of business and in- 
quiry should be addressed to the Secretary, 
Mrs. Dr. Talbot, 66 Marlborough St., Bos 
ton. The members of the commitee are: 

Mrs. Wo. CLaFLin, Newtonville, Mass. 

Miss ANNIE E. Jonnson, Bradford, Mass. 

Miss EvizABeETH STUART PHELPs, An- 
dover, Mass. 

Mrs. Tuomas Tausor, Billerica, Mass. 

Mrs. Kate GANNETT WELLS, 155 Boyl- 
ston St., Boston. 

Mrs. Richard HALLOWELL, West Med- 
ford, Mass. 

Mrs. Dr. TALBot, 66 Marlborough St., 
Boston. 














NOTES AND NEWS, 


All the Cape members, except Mr. Lovell 
of Barnstable, voted in favor of Municipal 
Suffrage for women, 


Years ago, Congress gave the widow of 
President Tyler the franking privilege, and 
she uses it to this day. 


Efforts are making to secure the presence 
of the Rev. James Martineau, of England, 
in Boston during the May Anniversaries. 


The Iowa House of Representatives has 
passed the Woman Suffrage Amendment, 
and it is thought that the Senate will do the 
same. 


The faculty of the Indiana Medical Col- 
lege refuse to receive female students here- 
after. One of the professors has resigned 
in consequence. 


The ‘‘New York Exchange for Women’s 
Work,” of which our news columns give 
some account, is a needed and should be a 
most useful enterprise. 


The Connecticut House of Representa- 
tives passed the tax-paying Municipal Wo- 
man Suffrage bill, but the Senate has re- 
ferred it to the next legislature. 


Mr. James T. Fields, of this city, has in 
his possession the original manuscript of 
Mrs. Hemans’ ode, ‘‘The breaking waves 
dashed high,” in her own handwriting. 


Dr. Schliemann is building a house in 
Athens. He calls his daughter Andro- 
mache, and his servant-maids, Penelope and 
Briseis. He is proud of being an American 
citizen. 


We would say to each and every pro- 
ducer and dealer: make, buy, and sell 
nothing but the finest, and both the present 
and future generations will rise up and ‘‘call 
you blessed.” 


About forty of the members of the Girl's 
High School of Boston, made a visit to the 
fire alarm office last week, to witness the 
working of the system. Teachers, scholars 
and operators enjoyed the call. 


Temperance women gave away 5625 cups 
of coffee at the polls in Utica, at the char- 
ter election, besides a great quantity of 
sandwiches, crackers, cheese and cake. The 
idea was to keep men away from the bar- 
rooms. 


At the Annual Commencement of the 
Women’s Medical College, of Pennsylva- 
nia, the degree of Doctor of Medicine was 
cooferred on seventeen female graduates, 
including three from New York, and one 
each from Russia, England and Canada. 


The European Congress about to assem 
ble will be one of the most interesting and 
important ever held. Russia has suggested 
that the United States should be represented 
in it. But doubtless we shall not depart 
from our wise policy of declining partici- 
pation in European politics. 


We quote the declaration of Superinten- 
dent Clark, of Newport, that ‘‘the children 
graduate from the High School worse fitted 
for actual life than they went into it,” and 
that of Commissioner Stockwell, of Rhode 
Island, that the present method of conduct- 
ing primary schools is radically wrong. 


At this season itis advisable to have a 
conscientious plumber examine our houses 





to detect defective sewerage, a responsible 
carpenter to suggest and make improve- 
ments in ventilation. While half of the 
diseases that afflict people in cities are due 
to colds from exposure, half may be attribu- 
ted to defects in the construction of our 
houses. — /ewish Messenger. 

Senator Hoar is warm for the preservation 
of the ‘‘Old South.” He writes: ‘If Mass 
achusetts lets that venerable monument of 
her great revolutionary struggle perish, and 
the spot where John Winthrop lived, and 
Warren and Adams spoke, be devoted to 
purposes of trade, she should be led by the 
same logic to sell the shaft on Bunker Hill 
to build a granite warehouse.” 

A stream of intensely salt water, 20 to 30 
feet deep, pours out of the side of a hill in 
the White mountains of Arizona, and salt 
enough to supply the world could easily be 
manufactured out of it by simply digging 
ditches and leading the brine to basins in 
the nearest deserts, where the heat of the 
sun would alone do the work. 


Iceland is again threatened with volcanic 
eruptions like those which wrought such 
havoc there a few years ago. A late num- 
ber of the Skuld newspaper says that re- 
cently the air became unprecedentedly warm 
and close, and this phenomenon was fol- 
lowed by gusts of rain and showers of voi- 
canic ashes, accompanied with subterranean 
rumblings. 

It is proposed to repeal the law of Ken- 
tucky, which requires members of the Leg- 
islature to swear that they did not corrupt- 
ly use money to secure their election. The 
argument used is that no honest man can 
take such an oath. But, as every member 
of the Legislature has taken it, they might 
be expected to hesitate about repealing it on 
such grounds, 

Senator Logan lately said to a 7roy Times 
correspondent: ‘‘What could I do without 
my wife? I should be nothing without 
that woman.” Mrs. Logan attends to her 
husband’s private correspondence, and her 
chirography is so like his, that many a letter 
signed by her hand, ‘John A. Logan,” is 
carefully preserved by the recipient as the 
autograph of the Senator. 

General Robert Toombs says that for for- 
ty years past tea-culture has been success- 
fully carried on in some parts of Georgia. 
The ‘‘tea-trees” were planted by Dr. L’Acee, 
who failed because he did not understand 
the treatment of the leaves. When this 
knowledge shall be attained, and it is being 
attained gradually, Georgia will produce 
tea equal in all respects to that of China. 


Inthe Rhode Island House, last week, the 
committee on Woman Suffrage reported a 
proposition for an amendment to the con- 
stitution to give unmarried women and 
widows the same privileges as men in vot- 
ing upon a proposition to impose tax or ap- 
propriate money or for city council. After 
some discussion the proposition was de- 
feated by a vote of 19 to 35. 


“The size of Mr. Blaine” is considered 
by the Chicago Tribune, which comes to 
the conclusion that the Maine Senator has 
damaged his presidential prospects from 
sheer pettishness and incapacity, and has 
not even the gratification of his malice to 
show for the surrender of his hopes and 
hisambitions. ‘There is nothing about his 
true self more surprising than the smallness 
of it.” 

The insecure and illogical tenure upon 
which the Suffrage is held in Massachusetts 
was forcibly stated by Senator Russell in 
the Senate debate last Wednesday. No 
wonder Senator Bishop and the Boston 
Daily Advertiser repudiate the principles of 
the Declaration of Independence and the 
Bill of Rights in their application to wo 
men, when these principles are systemati- 
cally violated even in the case of men. 


The Massachusetts Society for the Univer- 
sity education of women, has issued a cir- 
cular in regard to the proposed endowment 
of a woman’s professorship in the Boston 
University. Mrs. Claflin, Mrs. Dr. Talbot, 
Miss Phelps, Mrs. K. G. Wells, and other 
ladies sign the circular. They say that 
if the desired endowment of $40,000 can be 
secured, the university will place ‘‘at least 
one woman of high culture and character 
in the most important faculty.” 

The rapidity with which Hebrew Asso- 
ciations are being formed in all the cities 
where over a hundred Jewish families are 
to be found, is not surprising when we con- 
sider how well they fill the void of which 
observing minds have so often complained. 
Jewish social life has hitherto been left to 
the mercies of the club, where the men only 
have been considered as beings in need of 
frequent recreation, the feminine portion of 
humanity receiving rare attention, and then 
only in the matter of eating and dancing. 


The Ladies’ Committee who have charge 
of the ‘Bureau of Reference,” at the 
Young Men’s Christian Union, Boylston 
Street, would regard it as aspecial favor if 
parties who may have need to engage wo- 
men as housekeepers, nurses, companions, 
readers, copyists, private teachers, skilled 
seamstresses, book-keepers, etc., would 
make application to them, in person or by 
letter. Members of the Committee are in 
attendance at their room every day from 
eleven to twelve A. mM. Communications 





may be addressed, Bureau of Reference, 
Young Men’s Christian Union, 18 Boylston 
Street. 


The theory that members of Congress are 
elected or defeated by the people of their 
respective districts is exploded by the pres- 
ent Democratic Congress. Darrall, the Re 
publican member from Louisiana. who was 
unseated Wednesday, had 20,000 majority 
over his opponent on a lawful count, and 
1000 majority on a so-called Democratic 
count. He held a certificate of election 
from both Governor Kellogg and Governor 
Nicholls. His opponent, however, filed a 
notice of contest, and the House, which is 
made judge of the qualifications of its own 
members, voted him in. 


“I am a great novel reader,” said Guizot, 
‘but I seldom read French or German nov- 
els. The characters are too artificial, there 
are too many forced situations, and the mo- 
rality is generally detestable. My delight 1s 
to read English novels, particularly those 
written by women. C'est tout une éeole de 
morale. Miss Austen, Miss Ferrier, Char- 
lotte Bronte, Mrs. Gaskell, and many others 
almost as remarkable, form a school which 
in the excellence, the profusion, and the 
contemporaneousness of its productions, re- 
sembles the cloud of dramatic poets of the 
great Athenian age.” 


At a London police court the other day, a 
book-binder’s female apprentice was brought 
up on a charge of deserting her employ- 
ment, the punishment prescribed for the 
offense being imprisonment. She received, 
for working from 8 A. M. till 10 P, m., half 
of her earnings, which never exceeded 3714 
cents a week, and sometimes fell below 20, 
cents, and considering the remuneration in- 
adequate, she joined a pantomime company 
at Christmas. The magistrate found, of 
course, that the offense was fully proven, 
but adjourned his decision, and dismissed 
the girl on her own recognizance. What is 
such a rate of wages but slavery? 


For some weeks, Mr. Pierce, who lives in 
Georgetown, D. C., has heard a peculiar 
noise at night and discovered the gradual 
loss of chickens. He came to the conclu- 
sion that rats must cause the mischief. 
Friday night, he and his wife were awak- 
ened by a sharp cry of distress from the 
crib adjoining their bed, in which their 
two-year old infant child was sleeping. 
Mr. Pierce immediately sprang out and dis- 
covered a weasel at his chi!d’s throat. 
Catching the animal with his hand, he 
threw it to the floor, killing it at once. A 
few moments later, the little one would cer- 
tainly have been killed, as a deep gash was 
already made in its throat. 

Joseph Cock, wishing to illustrate the 
baneful effects of polygamy, said that ‘‘five 
days in Constantinople, I sought in vain to 
find among the polygamistic population one 
fresh face over forty years of age. There 
rides the emperor into his mosque from his 
seraglio which contains two thousand peo- 
ple; and at forty he is a gray-beard and 
flaccid.” Quite true; but in monogamous 
America, in Mr. Cook’s own denomination, 
are the faces fresher? Look at the millions 
of pinched cheeks, prominent cheek-bones, 
blear-eyes, and sallow skins, which can be 
met even in our own country, not far from 
the reach of Mr. Cook’s voice.—Jewish Mes- 
senger. 


The late ex-Senator Wade, of Ohio, was 
forty-one years old when he married Miss 
Rosencranz, who was thirty-seven, and their 
married life extended over thirty-seven 
years. During all that time she was his 
very helpmeet and helpmate, acting as his 
secretary and reader. Senator Wade had 
an antipathy to writing and to searching 
books. This drudgery was cheerfully as- 
sumed by Mrs. Wade. When he had a 
great speech in hand, it was his wife who 
furnished him with the materials, which he 
afterward arranged and systematized. Her 
skill, tact, industry, and patience are spoken 
of as being quite exceptional. Fortunate 
indeed was Mr. Wade in having such a bet- 
ter half. 


The twenty-third annual report of the 
Women’s Prison Association, of New York, 
and the Isaac T. Hopper Home, at No. 110 
Second Avenue, announces that the present 
condition of the institution is very encour- 
aging. Homes have been found for 272 in- 
mates, and thirteen have been restored to 
their friends. Constant occupation at laun- 
dry and needle work and at day service in 
families is the rule followed, though the 
women have also their hours of recreation, 
and religious instruction on Sundays. Anna 
Lukens, M. D., the attending physician, re- 
ports that the hygienic surroundings of the 
Home are good, and that the inmates are 
provided with everything necessary for their 
health and comfort. During the past year 
the Home has received 462 women. 


A lady who was passing along Main 
street, in Springfield, Mass., the other night, 
had her attention attracted by a tapping on 
the window of a hack in the street, and, 
drawing near, descried a young woman in 
the vehicle, who piteously appealed to her 
to open the door and let her out. She was 
about todo so, when one of three women 
standing by exclaimed, ‘‘You had better let 
her alone if you know when you are well 
off,” and then a man hurriedly mounted the 





box, and, with a curse on the stranger for 
her interference, drove rapidly off. Star- 
tled almost outof her senses, the woman for 
a moment could not decide what to do, but 
she quickly collected herself and informed 
the police of all the circumstances of the 
occurrence. No ciue to the mystery has 
yet been discovered. 

On Tuesday, March 10, the Essex County 
division of the Women’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union held a convention at the meeting- 
house of the Society of Friends, on Silsbee 
street, Lynn. The convention was called 
to order by Miss Floyd of Peabody. Mrs. 
Stevens of Peabody acted as secretary. 
The chair appointed Mrs. McCoy of South 
Boston, Mrs. Smith of Maplewood, Mrs. 
Roache of Cliftondale, and Mrs. Robinson 
of Beverly a committee to draw resolutions. 
Representatives from Marblehead, Salem, 
Lawrence, Danvers, Beverly, Danversport, 
Swampscott, Lynn, and other places, pre- 
sented very encouraging reports. Resolve 
number five pledged the co-operation of the 
various unions for the State fair in Boston 
next month. At the evening session Mrs. 
Barney of Rhode Island gave an address, 


The breezy month of March opened with 
an almost entire absence of evening stars. 
Jupiter, which was so conspicuous all 
through the early winter, vanished before 
the close of the year, was in conjunction 
with the sun on January 5, and is now reap- 
pearing as a mor: ing star low down in the 
southeast, in the constellation of the Arch- 
er. Venus lingered in the lap of February, 
but has also disappeared. She was in con- 


| junction with the sun on February 21, and 
| has become a morning star in Aquarius, at- 





taining her greatest brilliancy about the 
28th and 29th inst, Saturn has also been in 
conjunction with the sun on the 13th, and 
Mercury on the 2ist, and both are conse- 
gently invisible. Mars is still an evening 
visitant, but is fast retreating, and what was 
so glorious an object in September is now 
no brighter than a second-class star. The 
cause of the change may be seen from a few 
figures. Last autumn, when the planet 
shone like a glowing ruby, Mars was only 
34,800,000 miles distant from the earth. On 
March 1, he was 151,500,000 miles away, 
or nearly five times as far off as he was six 
months ago. No wonder, then, his glory 
has departed. Mars, however, can still be 
seen, 

The Hotel Baldwin is situated on North- 
ampton street, just west of Columbus Ave- 
nue, less than a hundred yards from horse- 
cars running every two and a half minutes. 
It contains fifteen suits of five rooms each, 
and ten of four, with well-ventilated bath- 
rooms, with bath-tubs, annexed to every 
suite. It has a passenger and freight ele- 
vator, hot water apparatus, shoots for ashes 
and refuse on every story, a fire-escape, 
ample room for storage, and everything 
suitable for the best class of tenants. It has 
also the unusual advantages of large open 
spaces affording light and air on all sides, 
and an enclosed yard of eighty by fifty 
feet for drying clothes, etc. While it has 
been built in the most substantial and thor- 
ough manner, a combination of favorable 
circumstances enables the proprietor to 
grade the rents of the suits from $264 to 
$380 per annum, according to size and situ- 
ation. A card indicating the rent is placed 
upon the mantel of each parlor. It has also 
five single rooms which can be let with any 
suite or separately; also a shop on the 
ground floor for any suitable purpose. Ar- 
rangements in regard to rooms may be 
made with L. T. Cushing, No. 20 Court 
street, Room 13, from 10 to 2 o’clock. We 
believe that family hotels upon this general 
principle are destined to play an important 
part in the social economies of the future. 


In North Brookfield, Mass., last week, at 
aconvention of reform clubs, the spice of the 
meeting came in over the discussion of the 
use of wine at the communion table. Con- 
cerning this matter, Rev. Mr. Peterson said 
he had not used wine at the Lord’s supper 
for ten years; instances were given where it 
had turned back reformed drinking men, 
and the general sentiment of the meeting 
indorsed the resolution. Rev. G. H. Wilson 
of the Second Congregational church be- 
lieved the wine ot the original supper was 
intoxicating, and could not see that Christ 
madea mistake. He wanted to know if there 
was not power in God to sustain men in 
presence of temptation at the sacred sup- 
per. This set all hands in aflurry. Pastor 
Avann said it was presumption to run into 
temptation, and that the original wine 
was not intoxicating, but unfermented. He 
was down on churches indorsing alcohol. 
Rev. Mr. Wilson responded feelingly, to 
iconoclasm in reform work, and tvok no 
stock in raisin water, syrup, and jelly slops 
at communion, and furthermore he would 
not immerse a convert in a mud puddle. 
Miss DeVelling objected to decoctions of 
log-wood, strychnine and chemicals at the 
Lord’s supper, and was for abolishing wine 
on such occasions. The Worcester reform- 
ers came to her aid, Mr. Wilson strongly 
defended his views against the whole meet- 
ing, till the moderator choked him off and 
gave the last say to the majority. The res- 
olutions were all endorsed after discussion, 
Mr. Griffin of West Brookfield testifying 
that the Lord had cured him of a taste for 
tobacco as well as drink. 
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MINORITY REPORT. 

Five members of the Joint Special Com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Legislature, 
united last week in the following Minority 
report against the Woman Suffrage petitions. 
Notwithstanding its great length we print 
it in full, in order that our readers may 
know the objections upon which our oppo- 
nents rely. It is understood to be written 
by Senator Bishop, of Newton. 


The undersigned dissent from the opin- 
ion of a majority of the committee upon 
the general question of Woman Suffrage, 
and present the following statement of their 
views upon the subject. It is proper to say, 
that there is no substantial difference of 
opinion amung the members of the com- 
mittee as to the question of Municipal Suf- 
frage accompanied by a property qualifica- 
tion for women; but, in order more fully 
to present the whole subject, our views 
upon that branch of it are included. 

It will be convenient to consider first the 
petition of Mrs. Sarah S. Russell and others, 
praying for the passage of a law which shall 
confer upon tax-paying women the right to 
vote for town and city officers, and to take 
part in the management of municipal af- 
fairs. Although this petition is general in 
its terms with reference to the amount of 
taxed property which the petitioners con- 
sider should entitle the holders thereof to 
vote, yet the bill presented by the petition- 
ers at the hearing, limits the right to wo- 
men who shall have within two years pre- 
viously paid taxes upon property not less 
than one thousand dollars in value, and the 
arguments at the hearing were based upon 
the ground of a substantial property quali- 
fication. The argument of the petitioners 
is, that it is unjust and improper that ladies 

ossessed of wealth, owning, it may be, a 
arge portion of the property of a commu- 
nity, should have no voice in the objects or 
amounts for which this property should be 
taxed, while they are surrounded by men 
owning no property, and paying a poll-tax 
merely, by whose votes among others both 
the nature and amount of all municipal ex- 
penditures to be provided for by taxation 
are determined. Thus it is said that men 
without property have liberty to vote away 
the money of women who are themselves 
without a vote. One woman, it is said, as 
an instance, within eight miles of the State 
House, is possessed of as much property as 
three hundred of her neighbors; and yet 
they determine the character of the town 
hall forthe town in which she lives, the 
question whether the town’s money shall 
be used in aid of railroads, the limit which 
shall be set upon expenditures for schools, 
and all other questions of municipal expen- 
diture, while she has no power in the deter- 
mination of these questions. 

In this connection, the spectacle is pre- 
sented tc us of towns whose indebtedness 
exceeds a proper percentage upon their val- 
uation, and whose affairs are said to be con- 
trolled by the non-tax-paying class. Sched- 
ules are presented of such towns; and we 
are asked to draw the inference, that, if 
the property-holding women in such towns 
were allowed to vote, their vote would neu- 
tralize the vote of the irresponsible, and 
therefore extravagant, portion of the com- 
munity. And, if such inference is found 
to be correctly drawn, we are asked to ap- 
ply this as the proper remedy. 

f this isa correct ground on which to 
place Suffrage, it will apply equally in prin- 
ciple, and nearly in the same degree to males. 
Doubtless equally striking instances of ap- 
parent hardship can be found arising from 
the power possessed by the many who are 
without property to control by their votes 
municipal appropriations which must be pro- 
vided by taxation upon the rosy of a 
few men who are rich. And, if the prin- 
ciple of a property qualification is a correct 
one to adopt at all as the remedy for irre- 
sponsible voting, there is no ground on 
which to say that it should not be adopted 
among men as well as among women. If it 
is aproper remedy for the evil complained 
of, and ought to be applied, then the same 
discrimination should be made in favor of 
property-holding men which the petitioners 
seek to have applied in favor of. property- 
holding women; so that the power to con- 
tro] appropriations would be limited to pro- 
perty-holders of both sexes, and denied to 
non-property-holders of each sex. 

But upon what ground would the peti- 
tioners deny to the equally intelligent and 
capable but less fortunate members of their 
own sex, who may not possess the requisite 
property qualification, the right to vote in 
municipal affairs? Asan example, the fe- 
male school-teachers of Massachusetts are 
uot usually possessed of property; they 
would, by alarge majority, fall short of the 
proposed property-qualification: yet both 
their intelligence, and the effect of their la- 
borsin the benefit of the race, will com- 
pare favorably with that of any other por- 
tion of the community. For what reason 
are they not as well qualified to vote in mu- 
nicipal affairs, which involve the whole 
school question, as any other ladies in the 
Commonwealth? 

Shall the right to vote be put upon a pro- 
perty qualification? The nature of our in- 
stitutions, our growth inenlightenment, our 
improvement in character and virtue, all 
point in the opposite direction. It is true, 
that during the transition through which 
the character of our population has passed 
within the last thirty years, affected by the 
evils inseparably following a long and bitter 
conflict of arms, the stability of our insti- 
tutions has been tested in many instances se- 
verely, and the safety of the popular ballot 
sometimes doubted by wise men. But the 

very strength with which our institutions 
have in most instances resisted the shock, 
and the integrity with which they have gen. 
erally passed through it, prove that the 
instances of a contrary character are the ex- 
ceptions to the. rule, and not examples of 
the rule itself. If, then, the Suffrage should 
be accorded to women, it should not be to a 
portion of the women on the ground of their 
property qualification. Let the evils under 
which the holders of property suffer in tax- 
ation from the votes of those who are not 
property-holders be remedied by the spread 
of intelligence, the increase of probity, and 


the effect of the natural desire of all per- 
sons to acquire and possess property, aided 
by the growing homogeneity of our people, 
and that community of interests which a 
common ballot inspires. The ability to 
participate in political duties makes better 
citizens, and is in itself one of the strongest 
educational forces towards a proper exer- 
cise of the ballot. 

The remaining petitions ask,— 

First, For a resolve which shall submit to 
the people an amendment to the constitu- 
tion, securing to women, upon the same 
conditions of age, residence, educational 
qualification, and otherwise, as apply to 
men, and with the same exceptions of pau- 





pers, and persons under guardianship, the 
power to vote in all elections for governor, 
lieutenant-governor, senators, representa- 
tives, and other officers not municipal, and 
providing that women shall be eligible to 
hold these offices, upon the same terms, and 
subject to the same restrictions, as apply to 
men. 

Second, For an act conferring upon wo- 
men like powers to vote in all municipal 
elections and meetings, and to hold muni- 
cipal offices. 

Third, For an act conferring upon wo- 
men the same powers to vote for presiden- 
tal electors, and to hold that office. 

They present the broad question, whether 
Suffrage and eligibility to public office, shall 
be granted to women upon the same terms 
as to men, 

We are urged to grant it for the following 
principal reasons: that it is,— 

1. A natural right; 

2. A constitutional right; 

3. For the welfare of society. 

First, Natural rights are such, that, if 
their exercise is denied by government, this 
lays the foundation for a justifiable revolu- 
tion. It will hardly be contended, even b 
the most ardent advocates‘of Woman Suf- 
frage, that an attempt to overturn the ex- 
isting governmentin Massachusetts by force 
would be justifiable in case the right of Suf- 
frage is not accorded towomen. Thisis the 
test of the correctness of the proposition. 
By natural, or, as Blackstone terms them, ab- 
solute rights, is properly meant those which, 
upon moral grounds, ought to exist in every 
state of society, and which no state has aright 
todeny. Inacertain sense, all rights are 
relative. They spring out of the relation 
of men to each other in society. But some 
are so essential, and the individual has so 
strong a claim tothem, that it is the duty of 
every state to provide for them, There- 
fore, if a state abrogates them, rebellion 
against the state is justifiable. No state has 
aright to exist which denies them; there- 
fore their denial justifies rebellion. The 
are the “implied reservations, without whic 
the social compact could not exist.” They 
“grow out of theessential nature of ali free 
government.” To deny them is beyond the 
function and province of rightful govern- 
ment. 

Such are the right to life, liberty, and the 
acquisition of property; but such is not the 
right to the ballot. 

Judge Story, who will not be accused of 
partisanship, says, in his Commentaries 
upon the Constitution, ‘‘The truth seems to 
be, that the right of voting, like many other 
rights, is one which, whether it has a fixed 
foundation in natural law or not, has al- 
ways been treated in the practice of nations 
asa strictly civil right, derived from and 
regulated by each society oor to its 
own circumstances and interests. It is dif- 
ficult, even in the abstract, to conceive how 
it could have otherwise been treated.” 

Ina recent and very thoroughly consider- 
ed case in one of tie most respected state 
courts (Anderson v. Baker, 23 Maryland 
Reports, 531), the subject of the alleged 
natural right of voting was passed upon, 
and decided against the existence of such 
right. Asthe person claiming the right was 
aman, the decision is without bias upon the 
question of sex. The new constitution of 
Maryland, adopted in 1864, provided that 
no person who had been in armed hostility 
to the United States, or who had been in the 
service of the so-called Confederate States, 
or who had in any manner, by word, act, 
or deed, given them aid, comfort, or coun- 
tenance, or declared his adhesion to them, or 
expressed a desire for their triumph, should 
have the right to vote; and that no person, 
who, since the fourth day of July, 1851, had 
been or should be convicted in a court of 
law of bribery, or of resorting to force, 
fraud, or ee, to corrupt or defeat the 
exercise of the right of Suffrage, should 
thereafter be entitled to vote, or hold any 
office of profit or trust. And a statute 
passed in pursuance of this provision of 
the constitution, and to carry out its ob- 
jects, provided that the officers of reg- 
istration should administer to every per- 
son applying for registration as a voter 
the oath of allegiance, and sliould examine 
the applicant under oath, and diligently in- 
quire and ascertain whether such person 
had done any of the acts declared in the 
constitution to be causes of disqualification; 
and, if the evidence brought to their know]- 
edge should satisfy them that he had done 
so, they should not enter his name in the 
register of qualified voters, but should care- 
fully exclude it therefrom, notwithstandin 
he might have taken the prescribed oath o 
allegiance. 

By the enforcement of these provisions, 
a considerable part of the inhabitants of 

Maryland who had previously voted were dis- 
franchised. And, in the above case (which 
may be considered a test case), the main 
ground taken in opposition to the law was 
that it was an er post facto law, and there- 
fore void under the provision of the Consti- 
tution of the United States which prohibits 
any state from passing such a law; in this, 
that it forfeited rights for acts committed 
previously to the passage of the law, and 
for the commission of certain acts affixed a 
new penalty not existingat the time of their 
commission, to wit, the deprivation of the 
right of Suffrage. It was argued that the 
right to vote could not be taken away for 
such an, act as the expression of a desire for 
the triumph of the Confederate States by a 
law passed subsequently to the expression 
of such desire, because that would be the 
infliction of a new and subsequent penalty 
for the commission of an act which (wheth- 





er criminal or not) was not attended with 


that penalty at the time it was committed. 
It was a law, it was said, attempting to take 
away rights for acts previously committed, 
which did not, at the time they were com- 
mitted, prevent the exercise of those rights. 
Thus the question of the nature of the elec- 
tive franchise was directly involved; be- 
cause, if it isa right, it cannot be taken 
away for an act done previously to the pas- 
sage of a law which forfeits the right; but 
if it is a power to be exercised in such man- 
ner, and by such persons, as the State shall, 
from regard to its welfare, determine, then 
the State may at any time modify, take 
away, limit, suspend, or control the privi- 
lege at its will, and without cause, not as a 
forfeiture for an act committed, nor out of 
regard to the interests or privileges of the 
citizen at all, but solely from considera- 
tions relating to the public expediency and 
welfare. 

And the latter was the view which the 
court took after very thorough considera- 
tion, and the ground upon which their de- 
cision was based. The court say that the 
elective franchise ‘‘is a privilege conferred 
on the citizen by the sovereign power of the 
State to subserve a general public purpose, 
and not for private or individual advantage; 
that, as against the power conferring it, the 
citizen acquires no indefeasible right to its 
continuance or enjoyment; and that the 
people of the State, in the exercise of their 
sovereign power, may qualify, suspend, or 
entirely withdiaw it from any citizen, or 
class of them, providing always that repre- 
sentation of the people, the essential char- 
acteristic of a republican government, be 
not disregarded or abandoned;” that this 
may be done without any fault or occasion 
so far as the character of the citizen is con- 
cerned, and solely in the discretion of the 
people of the State, as they, in their capaci- 
ty asa people, deem for the public good; 
and that, therefore, witholding the privilege 
from any persons or class in the community 
takes away no right, and, even if done on 
account of previous acts, cannot be regard- 
ed as an ex post facto law. It is ‘‘a matter 
of which the people of the State have the 
absolute control.” 

‘The decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the case of Minor v. Hap- 
persett, 21 Wal. 162, in which the opinion 
was delivered by Chief Justice Waite, con- 
firms the same result. That case presented 
the question, whether women are entitled, 
under the Constitution of the United States, 
to vote because they are citizens; and it was 
sought to found this right upon the Four- 
teenth Amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States, which provides that ‘‘all 
persons born or naturalized into the United 
States, and subject to the jurisdiction there- 
of, are citizens of the United States and of 
the State wherein they reside,” and that 
‘no State shall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges or immu- 
nities of citizens of the United States.” The 
court held that it was unnecessary to claim 
that the Fourteenth Amendment had con- 
ferred citizenship upon women, and ihat it 
had not in fact conferred it, since, from 
the foundation of the government, citizen- 
ship had extended to women as well as to 
men, but that Suffrage was not, and never 
had been, one of the necessary rights of cit- 
izenship, and that, therefore, a provision in 
the constitution and laws of a State denying 
its exercise to women was valid. 

It is believed that no well-considered case 
or recognized authority can be found at va- 
riance with the above principles. The 
whole status of voting under State Consti- 
tutions and statutes like the ones above 
cited, adopted at the close of the Rebellion, 
rests upon it. . In the constitution of every 
State, at the time of the formation of the 
Union, the elective franchise was expressly 
confined to males, and denied to females, 
with perhaps one exception, and in that in- 
stance was so confine asearly as 1807; and, 
in the constitution of every State since ad- 
mitted to the Union, it has been so confined. 
Surely then, according to the theory of our 
government from the beginning, continually 
applied through the suppression of the Re- 
bellion and the reconstruction of the South- 
ern States, Suffrage is not a natural right. 
And, if we consider whether that theory is 
correct, we can come to only one conclusion. 
There is no absolute, inherent right in any 
person to vote, because his vote affects the 
property, rights, and welfare of others. He 
might have such natural right if his vote af- 
fected only himself; but, since it affects so- 
ciety, society has the right to impose condi- 
tions and limitations upon his power, de- 
rived solely from a regard to the public 
welfare. 

Second. Upon the second ground,—that 
of supposed rights under the constitution, — 
in order that injustice may not be done to 
the petitioners by mis-stating their position, 
we quote the language of those who ad- 
dressed us upon this point. The gentleman 
who opened the petitioners’ case, speaking 
with reference to the three objects sought 
by the petitioners, both that asking for a 
constitutional amendment and the others, 
said, ‘‘The principles of our State constitu- 
tion affirm Woman’s right to Suffrage. ‘All 
power resides in the people, and is derived 
from them.’ Women are people. ‘The 
people. . . have a right to institute govern- 
ment, and to reform, alter, or chanze the 
same.’ They can do so only by voting. 
‘No part of the property of any individual 
can With justice ever be taken from him, 
and applied to the public use, without his 
own consent or that of the representative 
body of the people.’ Is not a woman an 
individual?” And the gentleman who closed 
their case, speaking likewise with reference 
to all the measures sought, said, ‘By that 
instrument (the constitution) the body poli- 
tic is described as originating in a social 
compact, all with each, and each with all. 
All shall be governed by laws made by their 
representatives. All power resides original- 
ly in the people. No man, or corporation, 
or class, is to be endowed with special polit- 
ical privileges; and yet more than one-half 
of the adult citizens of the Commonwealth 
are perpetually disfranchised, and contempt- 
uously refused all share of representation, 
though taxed to the fullest extent. Can this 
be reconciled with justice, or with your 
solemn oaths? No incidental provision of 
the constitution can set aside or override its 





fundamental principles.” 


With the greatest respect for the gentle- 
mun who expressed these views, himself the 
earliest and foremost leader in the conflict 
which freed this country from slavery, it is 
suggested that the ‘incidental provision” 
of the constitution to which he refers is, 
“every male citizen of twenty one years of 
age and upwards” (excepting paupers, and 
persons under guardianship) ‘‘who shall 
have resided,” &c., ‘‘shall have a right to 
vote in such election of governor, lieuten- 
ant-governor, senators, and representatives, 
and no other person shall be entitled to vote 
in such elections” (Amendments to the Con- 
stitution, Art. III., re-enacting previous 
provisions to the same effect); and that the 
very object of his application to the Legis- 
lature is to change this provision. We cer- 
tainly have too high an opinion of the in- 
tention of the gentlemen who took these 
positions to state fairly what they believe to 
be the issue, to suppose that they were 
stated with any intention to mislead, and 
we might naturally suppose that they were 
uttered inadvertently, and that thus they 
called for no remark from us. But we find 
them reiterated and broadly published, and 
thus, perhups, we are not at liberty to over- 
look them. It would seem to be a very ob- 
vious and sufficient answer to them to say, 
that whenever an implication can rte i 
override an express provision, then sucha 
construction of the constitution will be en- 
titled to prevail, but not until then. And 
it would not seem necessary further to en- 
large upon this branch of the subject than 
to say, that the repeated and unbroken ju- 
dicial construction of the constitution has 
been otherwise; and that, whether viewed 
with reference tothe frame of society at the 
time of its adoption, in the light of contem- 
poraneous exposition, the ordinary use of 
language, or the standard of principles of 
interpretation, a different construction 
would seem impossible. 

Third, Upon the third ground, that it is 
for the welfare of society, the argument is, 
that every qualification possessed by man 
enabling him properly to discharge the 
duties of a voter, or of the holder of a pub- 
lic office, is also possessed by Woman; she 
is, it is urged, as intelligent, as conscien- 
tious, as capable of sittingin judgment upon 
guestions, as man, with quicker instincts, 
and greater intnitive perceptions of right 
and wrong; she has love of country, capac- 
ity to select its servants, capacity to appre- 
ciale its necessities. It is here that much 
of the argument founded upon what are 
supposed to be “natural rights’ properly 
belongs. When the advocates of Woman 
Suffrage urge that Woman has a natural 
right to vote, it can hardly be supposed that 
they often intend what this term really 
means; they in reality mean that she is nat- 
urally fitted for the duties of citizenship; 
that is, she is as ‘vell qualified by nature to 
discharge its duties and to assume its re- 
sponsibilities as man; and that, therefore, 
it is unjust to deny her the power to exer- 
cise them. Upon this ground it may be 
supposed they mean to urge that civil society 
would be improved, benefitted, dove, 
by the introduction of Woman to the fran- 
chise; but they do not, we may suppose 
(unless the more violent of them), mean to 
say that there is any such fundamental, in- 
herent, natural right to the ballot on the 
part of Woman, that no State has a right to 
exist which denies it; which is what must 
be predicted of any denial of natural rights 
in the proper sense of that term. 

The achievements of Woman, as well as 
her capacity, the many and very great works 
of charity, benevotence, duty, performed 
by her, are presented as grounds upon 
which to place this claim. As an example, 
it is said, was there ever a nobler or greater 
work than that performed by the women of 
America in connection with the Sanitary 
Commission during the civil war? The an- 
swer implied by the question may be freely 
admitted. No brighter page was ever writ- 
ten than that which records the deeds of 
women. . 

But are these reasons why either their 
welfare, or the welfare of men,—or, what 
is more correctly the question, the welfare 
of civil society composed of both,—demands 
the ballot for women? To our minds they 
are strong reasons to the contrary. What 
Woman has done preeminently she has 
done as Woman. Man could not do it; 
both his qualities and his training forbid. 
Take the instance of the Sanitary Commis- 
sion; little is hazarded in saying that the 
distinguishing and crowning features of it 
were those characteristic to women, and 
which distinguish them from men, 

The ballot is not merely a privilege; it is 
a duty; a duty, if undertaken, to be thor- 
oughly and fully performed. If then, it is 
granted to women, it is to be supposed that 
they can and will, together with their other 
duties and relations in life, perform the 
duties which it imposes. Itis a great injus- 
tice to say, grant Suffrage to women, and 
let such women as choose avail themselves 
of it. This question has been viewed too 
much with reference to the privileges in- 
stead of the duties of a voter; as if the bal- 
lot were a personal privilege, and not a 
duty which the State has a right to require. 
If the ballot is thrown open to Woman, the 
duty is imposed upon all women alike; 
noae can escape its obligations. It carries 
with it an entrance into public life; a neces- 
sary participation in public affairs, in order 
to such an understanding of them as will 
enable all women to discharge the duty. 

Now, first, if the question of the delicacy 
of her doing this is waived, can she do it 
consistently with her other relations and 
functions in life? Wedo not believe that 
she can. Bearing in mind that the question 
does not relate alone or mainly to the un- 
married women of this Commonwealth, but 
also, and we have a right to say principally, 
to the married women in the State, can we 
believe that they will or can perform the 
duties now incumbent upon them in the 
social fabric, if the duties of public political 
life are superadded thereto? It will not do 
to answer this question by saying that their 
performance of political duties will be dif- 
ferent from that of men, requiring less time, 
partial, incomplete, supplementary; the 
whole question presupposes political duties 

honestly, and therefore thoroughly, per- 
formed. If we suppose, for a moment, 





that the vote of Woman will be an unin- 





formed vote, then it will be a vote unfaith- 
ful tothe duty of citizenship, and the whole 
argument for introducing it fails. Can the 
married women of this Commonwealth as- 
sume the active, political duties which ac. 
company the ballot, and eligibility to public 
office, without detriment to their work in 
the highest of all relations, that of wives 
and mothers? and, if they are faithful to 
to their political duties, without disorganiz- 
ing and reversing the order of social and 
domestic life? 

The faithful and earnest work of a mother 
has been held up to us as an argument in 
favor of Woman Suffrage. More than one 
address before the committee had for its 
basis the work of a mother for her son, or 
of a wife for her husband. But, to our 
minds, these are strong reasons aguinst it. 
God forbid that we should do anything to 
t.uke the one lessa mother, or the other 
lessa wife. But do we not, if we intro- 
duce her into political life? Would she 
have been such a wife or mother, if her at- 
tention had been devoted to public affairs? 
Is it not precisely the fact that she is not 
devoted to them, but is devoted to the fam 
ily, which gives her her position and power, 
and all which iscomprehended in the words 
wife and mother? 

Have not all the noble deeds of Woman 
been womanly? The very excellence which 
you praise is obtained in the performance 
of duties which you think should be 
changed. Has she the physical power or 
the time to add the duties of man to her 
own? If so, will not their performance 
breed a distaste of the others? But, if not, 
shall they be exchanged? and can man take 
her place, any more than she can take 
man’s? 

That this view is shared by a large pro- 
portion of the women of this State, and of 
most intelligent communities, is apparent 
from the fact that the great majority of 
them ask for no change. They understand 
the basis upon which the various duties in 
life rest, and the distinction founded in 
nature which carries to each sex different 
obligations; and they have not sought, asa 
whole, to exchange these obligations for 
others of a different character. It would 
be unjust to them to throw upon them the 
responsibility and duties of the electoral 
franchise, when they do not desire it, at 
the request of a minority, and nota large 
minority, of their sex. 

In this connection, reference should per- 
haps be made to the English law, which is 
mentioned as an illustration of the working 
of Woman Suffrage. _ In the first place, the 
right of Suffrage in England for males dif- 
fers from ours in being based upon property 
qualification; and the lawin question, in- 
stead of being, as has been claimed, a law 
granting Woman Suffrage either with or 
without a property qualification, isa law 
providing for household Suffrage, and 
granting to unmarried women, who are 
householders without a male representative, 
the right of voting in municipal affairs; 
that is, in cases where the husband or other 
male representative of the family is not 
living, the household may be represented in 
municipal affairs by the widow or other un- 
married female. This is more consistent 
with English views of Suffrage than with 
American, because its basis is representa- 
tion of property pure and simple; it does 
not extend to married women, and, upon 
principle, never can; and its workings, 
taking as evidence the statements of Miss 
Beedy, to which we were referred by the pe- 
titioners, do not commend themselves to us. 

The great objectionisfundamental. ‘‘The 
accident of sex,” a term adopted by the pe- 
titioners, is not an accident. It defines and 
fixes the conditions and limits of human 
society. It does not imply a subordination 
of one sex to the other, but points out that 
all the duties in life of one cannot well be 
performed by the other. 

The petitioners urge that women are not 
responsible for having been born females. 
This is true; but if certain duties appertain 
by nature to their sex, and certain duties to 
the other sex, each is responsible for the 
performance of its own. Suppose this 
question should be considered in the light 
of duties, instead of in the light of rights; 
will it not appear that there are natural 
duties ordained of God inconsistent and in- 
compatible with the ‘‘rights’”’ now claimed 
for women? If the duties and functions 
of public life, participation in public af- 
fairs, eligibility to public office, are antag- 
onistic to the duties of Woman in the fam- 
ily, which are we to choose for her,—the 
order of nature, or its opposite? 

Believing that these measures, in the con- 
sequences of which every interest in human 
society would be involved, propose a revo- 
lation contrary to the order of nature, in 
which the household and the family would, 
to a great extent, be sacrificed to public 
duties and political life, we recommend that 
the petitioners have leave to withdraw. 

Rosert R. Bisnop, 
Amos J. SAUNDERS, 

Of the Senate. 
CLEMENT Hoea HI, 
JosEPH J. KELLEY, 

Of the House. 

1 concur in the above, except that I am in 
favor of submittting the constitutional 
amendment to the people. 

Patrick M. McGuynn, 
Of the House. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS IN HARVARD. 


There are ninety-two scholarships in Har 
vard College, for the aid of poor students; 
the total income is about $21,000. It was a 
man who planned twenty-two of these 
scholarships, which yield more than one 
quarter of the income derived from the 
ninety-two; but the money by which they 
were established came in fact from a woman 
tax-payer. No young woman of the State, 
no matter how scholarly she may be, can. 
however, hope to receive any aid from the 
bounty of this large-hearted woman. A 
subscription has just been started for a new 
medical school building to be connected 
with the college. Out of $100,700 first pub 
lished as subscribed, $30,500 was contri- 
buted by women, and the largest single sub 
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scription ($20,000) was by a woman tax- 
payer. May we not, therefore, reasonably 
hope that Harvard College will yet open its 
doors to women, when it is thus willing to 
receive their money? It seems mean to ex- 
clude them from all use of the educational 
advantages which have been accumulating 
at Cambridge for over two centuries, and 
at the same time to urge them to contribute 
to increase these advantages. It does not 
seem to be impossible to educate female 
physicians in Paris, Zurich, in Boston Uni- 
versity, (and we might now add London 
University) and other places. Why is it 
impossible at Harvard? And yet, about all 
that Harvard can now do for the higher 
education of women is to be willing to cer- 
tify, after an examination, that they have 
been able to obtain a good education else- 
where.— 7uzation of Womenin Massachusetts, 
W. 1. Bowditch. 
— oe 


BOSTON AND NEW YORK. 


There is an air of independent modesty 
about a genuine Boston girl that not one of 
her New York cousins can even assume. 
Miss Knickerbocker makes up for this in 
fine clothes, and inthat indescribable breezy 
something which sails grandly down upon 
you, and 1s called by its admirers ‘‘style.” 
She also kindly criticizes and mildly patron- 
izes Miss Priscilla Alden, whom she calls 
“provincial,” and wonders how she can 
endure to live so far ‘‘down east,” where 
she is sure they all talk with a nasal twang, 
and only half enjoy life. ‘If she could 
only come to New York now.” Then she 
makes some witty but not very original re- 
marks about the ‘‘Modern Athens,” and the 
‘Hub of the universe.” 

Pretty pink-cheeked Priscilla, usually re- 
turns a scathing answer, with a glorious 
disregard of her r’s, and a pronunciation 
of her a’s as broad as Miss Knickerbocker’s 
is flat. Or else she contents herself with a 
brief glance through her becoming eye- 
glasses, curls almost imperceptibly, the tip 
of her classical little nose, and returns to” 
her beloved book. 

Pattie Knickerbocker’s heart, when you 
have once reached it through the plaits and 
frills and flounces and airs and graces that 
usually guard it, is warm, strong, and gen- 
erous, if often heedlessly impulsive. 

Priscilla’s heart is the well-regulated little 
organ that propels the blood through her 
dainty body, and causes her cheek and brow 
to mantie with delight. It is about as large 
as her fist, and solely a part of her animal 
organization. It is the curious power in 
her head which she cultivates and consults 
in matters of affection and benevolence. 

and yet Pattie Knickerbocker and Pris- 
cilla Alden are powers in their separate 
worlds, and powers in their common world. 
Each attracts and conciliates members of 
the opposite family. Each has a whole- 
some respect and love for the other. In 
times of danger, or of public interest, the 
friendly bond is most apparent. Dutch 
heart and Puritan head work side by side 
for their country’s welfare. God bless them. 

Lo L, 
Stoneham, Mass. 
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LET US BE DEFINITE. 


Let us be definite, whatever else we are. 
The Republicans of New Hampshire in con- 
vention assembled resolve: 

Fifth—That a free and unobstructed pas- 
sage to the ballot-box is the constitutional 
right of every citizen, of whatever race, 
color, or condition. In according and de- 
fending that rightthe Republican party has 
proved that it is the true national party, &c., 
&e. 

Before the word citizen, third line, insert 
the qualifying word ‘‘male,” so that it may 
read ‘‘every male citizen.” 

At the recent Whittier dinner given in 
Cambridge, Mass., by the publishers of the 
Atlantic Monthly, Mr. Howells, who presid- 
ed, made this remark: 

With greater reverence and affection than 
we Can express, we younger and youngest 
writers for the Atlantic regard the early con- 
tributors whom we are so proud and so glad 
to meet here, and it is with a peculiar sense 
of my own unworthiness that I salute them 
and join the publishers in welcoming them 
to this board. 

‘Younger and youngest writers for the 
Atlantic. All of them men?” ‘Early con- 
tributors, All men?” Welcomed to the At- 
lantic dinner? Yes, every guest a man; not 
one woman invited of all the literary ladies 
who contributed so largely to the fame and 
success of this our favorite monthly. 

If our literary women can afford thus to 
be omitted and ignored, our literary men 
cannot afford thus to ignore them. Some- 
where we read of those who love over-much 
the upper most seats at feasts. CC. H. 

East Orange, N. J. 


———— _ ee —____ 


PITIFUL. 





I read a pitiful story in a few lines in the 
JouRNAL of Feb, 16. “Dr Tyng then show- 
ed a gold bracelet set with pearls. He said 
it was sent to him with a most touching let- 
ter. The letter stated that the bracelet had 
been a Christmas gift, bought with the hard 
earnings of a dear husband, and dead. 
‘Dear pastor, please take the trinket and 





make the best use of it you can,’ were the 
words of direction.” 


“It is a most precious contribution,” con- | 


tinued Dr. Tyng, ‘‘and the spirit of sacri- 
fice, of which it is the evidence, is sublime, 
and I intend that it shall be used for our 
new communion service.” 

I would like to ask through the JourNaL 
what sort of a church this is that buys a 
new silver service at such a sacrifice? Is 
the pride of church service less sinful than 
the wearing of a personal ornament which 
love gave, hallowed now through death? Is 
there anything more sacred than the love of 
husband for wife? Is the merely represen- 
tative church to come between marital love? 

Did Christ and his disciples drink wine 
from silver goblets at that memorable sup- 
per? Truly Christ’s Church, on earth now, 
is inthe hearts of the few; and alas! the 
silver and purple of the world’s church 
drive many a lowly, penitent heart from the 
altar. 

I see such utter self-abnegation on the 
part of some under extraneous influences, 
that Iam ready to cry out,—do cultivate a 
little logic in practical life? For a reaction 
is sure to come, ina healthier state, and then 
comes regret, and sometimes hatred. God's 
altars upon earth cannot be guarded too 
prudently. And, O sorrowful earth! how 
often are the children of Israel typified by 
the men and women of our own day giving 
their ornaments to mould a golden calf. 

Beru. 

San Francisco, Cal. 


HUMOROUS. 
The patient housewife’s motto, “It is 
never too late to mend.” 


The Hudson River is open, and the Al- 
bany people are beginning to sing, ‘‘This 
little tow went to market.” 

“T have gone into the silk business” said 
aman to his neighbor. ‘‘So L supposed, as 
I saw you reeling towards home last night.” 


‘Why didJoseph’s brethren cast him into 
the pit?” ‘Because they didn’t want him 
in the family circle?” 

“Is this the Adams House?” asked a 
stranger of a Bostonian. ‘‘Yes,” was the 
reply; ‘‘its Adam's house till you get to the 
roof; then :t’s eaves.” 

London Fun: Mr. Stodger—‘‘How be 
your wife a-gettin’ on, Mr. Henpeckin?” 
Mr. H—‘‘I be most mortal glad Mr. Stodger, 
to say she’s a-recoverin’ very slowly!” 








” 


Boy (reading)—‘‘And as she sailed down 
the river—” Teacher—‘‘Why are ships 
called she?” Boy (precociously alive to the 
responsibilities of his sex)—‘‘Because they 
need men to manage them.” 

The ninety cent eagle recalls the conver- 
sation at the show: Daughter—‘‘Law, me, 
look at that heagle.” Mother: “Vy, you 
hignorant gal, it’s ahowl.” Showman, po- 
litely: ‘“‘Axes parding, mum, but it’s a’awk.” 

A man who had filed a petition for a di- 
vorce was informed by his counsel that his 
wife had filed a ‘‘cross petition” as lawyers 
all it. ‘‘A- cross petition!” exclaimed the 
husband; ‘‘that’s just like her. She never 
did a good-natured thing in her life.” 

First Young Lady (who is studying gram- 
mar), ‘A noun is the name of any person, 
place, or thing, as George, apple, truth., Is 
mamma a noun?” Second Young Lady. 
“Yes, mammais a noun.” Third Young 
Lady. ‘‘Well, my mar ain't; my mar’sa 
Livingston.” 

“Charles, my dear,” said his loving wife, 
‘I thought you said that the dodo bird was 
extinct.” ‘‘So it is, pet,” he replied. ‘Well, 
but, Charley, some one sent in a bill to you 
to-day, and it says, ‘To one julep, do do. 
To twenty braces, do do.’ Charley, please 
do not buy any dodos; they must be horrid 
things.” 


An office-seeker wrote to General Butler 
asking his indorsement, and described him- 
self as a patriot, not a politician. Butler 
returned the letter to the applicant, indors- 
ed, ‘‘No patriot stands the slightest chance 
of getting an office now.” The applicant 
sent the letter, with Butler indorsement, to 
the White House, with the inquiry, ‘‘Are 
we drifting into anarchy?” 





CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


THE FIFTIETH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 12, 1877. 
THE 8CHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 
POST GRADUATE 
OR 
ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 
PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES, 


A complete education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for Business, College, or Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
paseed the ex»minations with entire success. 

The boys have the tse of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room wilh appropriate exercises. 

The new School house is situated in the most open 
and healthy part of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natural His- 
tory, Opening upon a large public square which 
makes an excellent play ground. Two years’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 
and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted from 9 to 1 o'clock on 


Wednesdays and Saturdays during Angnet, and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept, 1. Catalogues can 


| be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co., Thos. 


Groom & Co., or by mail. 
ly7 CUSHINGS & LADD. 








HENRY F.. MILLER 


PIANO-FORTES 


are the 


—Best.— 


The Henry F. Miller Pianos 


are 


The Most Durable. 


THE 


HENRY F. MILLER 
PIANOS 


Have been thoroughly tested in 
The Boston Public Schools, 
THE NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
of Music 


etc. 


The Henry F. Miller Pianos 


Received two awards at Philadelphia. 
With but one exception, no other piano exhibition 
received buc one award. 


Write for Catalogue and mention this paper. 


HENRY F. MILLER, 


611 WASHINGTON ST., 
opposite the Globe Theater, 
BOSTON 


ly24 MASS. 








MISS M. PARLOA’S 


School of Cookery. 


Miss M. Parloa, author of the Appledore Cook 
Books, has opened a School of Cookery at 1714 Tre- 
mont St., (over Household Art rooms) where she will 
give 


Three Lectures a Week, 


Wednesdays, Thursdays and Fridays, at half past 
two p.m. She will also take six 


Private Classes, 


six in each class, each lady doing the work herself. 
Arrangements made for classes every day (except Sat- 
urday) from ten to four o'clock. 

ADMISSION to single lecture, fifly cents; twelve 
lectures, five dollars. 6m42 





a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Ad'rs H. Hauierr & Co., Portland Me. 


THE SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES. 


143 Tremont St., Boston; and 15 Brattle St., Cam 
bridge. French, German, and Latin. 


MME. LEONTINE ARNOT COHN, 
PROF. H. COHN, { Principals, 





Successors of Dr. Sauveur. 
Circulars at the School, Scheenhoff & Moller, and 
University Bookstore, Cambridge. 
Daily and Evening Classes, 
(2 Experimental lessons, gratis. 6m42 


Any worker can make $12aday at home. Cost- 
0 ly outfit free. Ad'rs rug & Co., Augusta, Me 


New England Conservatory of Music. 
N INETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
a best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 


$15.00. Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Sostee. 





Sulary. Salesmen wanted tosellour 
Siaple Goods to dealers. No peddling, 
Expenses paid. Permanent employ- 
nieut. address S. A. GRANT & CO, 
2, 4,6 & & Home St., Cincinnau, 0. 


$3 WATCHES. Cheapest in the known 


world. Sample watch and outfit free to Agents. 
For terms address COULTER & CO.Chicago 


SPLENL.D 


FLOWER 


All Strong PLuita, each labele i delivered safely 
bynoil) Largest usser Low prices. 
We have been in business 24 s,and guarantee 
sa.isfaction, Our stuck of 
comprisesall desirahle varie. 
ties, and contains none but mature plants. 
purchaser's choice of G for S1, or 13 tor 82. 
new /llustra‘ed Hand- Book, sent free, contains name 
and description of each plint,with instructions how 
tocuiltivate successfully. Hoopes, Bro. & THOMAS, 
Cuerry HILL Nurserizs, West CHESTER, Pa. 




















NEW BOOKS, 


WHAT CAREER? 
By Rev. E. E. HALE, - 
Price, $1.25. 
From the New York Tribune. 

“The contents of this volume are reduced to a cer- 
tain unity by their application to topics connected 
with the choice of a vocation and the employment of 
time. Mr. Hale has conferred an admirable service 
upon the young men of the country by their collec- 
tion in the present shape. They afford a rich store of 
practical wisdom, knowledge of the world, sympathy 
with the young, and affectionate counsels for the con- 
duct of life. Without a trace of moral pedantry, or 
the romance of asceticixm, they inculcate a lofty 
standard of ethics, a noble, it might almost be said a 
chivalrous, ideal of character, combining a wise and 
tender appreciation of the most intimate social rela- 
tions with a robust and energetic sense of the re- 
quirements and necessities of practical affairs.”’ 





POEMS. 
By LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 
Sq, 18mo, red edges. Price, $1.00. 

“A poet with rich endowments of feeling and im- 
agination Her poems bear the stamp of deep experi- 
ence; no holiday effusions are they, no experiments 
of artistic skill, no playful toying with the gifts of the 
Muse, no echo of the sweet voices of inspired singers; 
but she brings an offering from the mystic soul of 
nature, vibrating with a living sense of the wonder, 
the awe, and the tragedy of existence.”"—Geo. Ripley 
in the N. Y. Tribune. 

“L. C. M.'s poems need no introduction to the pub- 
lic, ag they have won full right to an appearance in 
permanent form. .. . Her poems are cameos, very 
daintily cut, and very worthy.”"—N. ¥. Evening Post. 

“The appearance of this volume is the introduction 
to English reavers of a poetess whose name has for 
some time past been in the best sense, a household 
word in America. Mrs. Moulton has written poems, 
that have in popularity rivalled the most popular of 
Longfellow’s. ... . We have no hesitation in say; 
ing that that these poems are of that rare kind of ex- 
cellence which ensure the widest popularity.”"— The 
London Tatler. 


THOREBAUVD’S LIFE. 
By WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING, 
One handsome 12mo volume, price $1.50. 
From the New York Tribune. 

‘‘No one can read Mr. Channing’s touching narra- 
tive and the copious selections from the journal of bis 
friend, without the conviction that Thoreau, in spite 
of the inherent savagery of his nature, was a man of 
rare and fine qualities, which often approached, if 
they did not reach, the borderland of true genius, 
.... Itisan eminently attractive volume, abound- 
ing in passages of peculiar beauty, and presenting an 
eloquent tribute from one poet to another, The ex- 
tracts from Thoreau’s unpublished writings will be 
welcomed as fresh revelations of an extraordinary 
nature, and will tend to increase the feeling of admir- 
ation for the author's unique gifts.” 

Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, post-paid, by the 
publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


299 Washington Street, Boston,  iyi4 


Each week to Agents. Goods Staple. 10.000 
testimonialsreceived, Terms liberal. Pare 
ticulars iree. d. Worth & Co.st.Louis,Mo. 


per day at home, Samples worth $5 free 
to Address Stinson & Co., Portland Me. 


Pennsylvania 
RAILROAD. 
GREAT THROUGH LINE 


AND 
UNITEDSTATES MAILROUTE. 


The attention of the traveling public is respectfully 
invited to some of the merits of this great highway, 
in the confident assertion and belief that no other line 
can offer equal inducements as a route of through 
travel. In 


Construction and Equipment 


THE 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


stands confessedly at the head of American railways. 
The track is double the entire length of the line, of 
steel rails laid on heavy oak ties, which are embedded 
ina foundation of rock ballast eighteen inches in 
depth. All bridges are of iron or stone, and built 
upon the most approved plans. Its passenger cars, 
while eminently safe and substantial, are at the same 
time models of comfort and elegance. 


The Safety Appliances 


in use on this line well illustrate the far-seeing and 
liberal policy of its management. in accordance with 
which the utility only of an improvement and nt its 
cost has been the question of consideration. Among 
many may be noticed 
THE BLOCK SYSTEM OF SAFETY SIGNALS, 
JANNEY COUPLER, BUFFER AND PLATFORM, 
THE WHARTON PATENT SWITCH, 


AND THE 
WESTINGHOUSE AIR-BRAKE. 


forming in conjunction with a perfect double track 
and road-bed a combination of safeguards against 
accidents which have rendered them practically im- 
porsible. 


Pullman Palace Cars 


Are run on al] Express Trains 


From New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, and Washington, 


To Chicago, Cincinnati, Louisville, In- 
dianapolis, and St, Louis, 


WITHOUT CHANGE, 


and toall principal points in the far West and South, 
with but one change of cir-. Connections are made 
in Union Depots, and are assured to all important 


points. 
The Scenery 
OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE 


is 
admitted to be unsurpassed in the world for grandeur, 
beauty, and variety. Superior refreshment facilities 
are provided. Employees are courtecus and atten- 
tive, and it iv an inevitable result thata trip by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad must form 


A PLEASING AND MEMORABLE EXPERIENCE. 


Tickets for vale at the lowest rates at the Ticket 
Offices of the Company in all important cities and 


towns 
L. P. FARMER, 


FRANK THOMSON, 
General Manager. General Passenger Agent 


cC.S. HALDEMAN, New England Agent, 
203 and 205 Washirgtor Street, Boeton, Mass. 
ly6 
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Books are the most sensible and 
lasting of all Christmas Presents ! 


FOR™A 
Magnificent Christmas Gift 


FOR YOUR YOUNG FOLKS, 


Buy the Wide Awake Library! 


4 Vols. in Elegant Cloth, in Handsome Box, $8 00. 
4 Vols. in Chromo Boards, in Handsome Box, $6 00. 


Nearly a Thousand Pictures! Stories Po- 
ems, Papers of Travel and Natural History, 
by such writers as Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
R. H. Stoddard, Louise Chandler Moulton, 
Edgar Fawcett, Ella Farman, Mrs. 8. M. 
B. Piatt, Rev. Wm. M. Baker, Mrs. L. C. 
Whiton, Sophie May, &c., &c. 


FOR THE GIRLS, buy “Nan, Toe New 
FAsnIoNED Gir,” by Mrs. 8. C. Hallowell. 
Fully illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


FOR THE BOYS, buy “Goop-ror-Noru- 
1NG Potty,” by Ella Farman. ‘‘Polly” has 
but one equal, he being T. B. Aldrich’s 
“Tom Bailey.” Fully illustrated. Price, 
$1.00. 


FOR THE LITTLE GIRLS, buy Miss 
Farman’s “Sugar Puiums.” The Sweetest 
book out. Fully illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


FOR THE LITTLE BOYS, buy “The 
ADVENTURES OF MILTIADES PETERKIN 
Pau.” It will keep them laughing until 
next Christmas. Thirty Pictures by Hop- 
kins. Price, 50 cents. 


FOR BABY, buy “Bany’s Own PRiveER.” 
Large Print, Large Pictures. Price, Forty 
cents. 


FOR MOTHER, buy ‘‘In Company witu 
CHILDREN,” by Mrs. 8. M. B. Piatt. Fully 
illustrated. Price, $1.50. 


FOR FATHER, buy ‘Ports’ Homes,” 
most valuable addition made to Family Lit- 
erature this season. . Lavish!ly illustrated. 
Price, $2.00. 

Ask your Booksellers, or send Price by 
mail to 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 


Boston, Mass, 
ly9 





School Music Books|! 
High School Choir. ssi°s.¢ 222" 


A standard, useful and favorite Book. 


School Song Book. © “oz.” 


Fine Book for Girls’ High and Normal Schools. 


Choice Trios. W.S. TitpeNn. $9. per dozen, 


Three part Songs for Female Colleges, Semina 
ries, &c. 


Grammar School Choir. $5: $erdeven: 


Excellent Collection for High or Grammar Schools. 


American School Music Readers. 


In 3 Books, each 35 cents, 50 cents and 50 cents 
Carefully prepared for Graded schools. 


The following are favorite general collections o 
genial Songs for Common Schools. 


SONG ECHO............ .... H.S. Perks, .75: 
MOCKING BIRD.......... W.O.PeRKINS. .50 
MUSIC TEACHER.,....... C. Everest. 50 
OUR FAVOKRITE.,........ H. P. Danks. 60 


MUSIC CHARTS, By Dr. LowELu Mason. 

Large charts, containing 120 Blackbo:rd Leseons, 
plainly visible to all, saving much trouble, easily set 
upand used, and furnishing a complete course of 
yractice. Sent by Express. In two rolls or sets. 
Zach $8.00. 


Choirs, Singing Schools & 
Societies 
shouLD USE 
The Salutation G&°s:..), or Zion 
(per doz), OY The Encore (per doz.), oF 
Perkins’ Singing School (:°é..), 
or Johnson's Chorus Choir Instruc- 
tion Book (eras. ), 


The firet two are first clases Church music books 
by L. O. Emerson and W.O. Perkins. and have full 
instructive courses. The last three are fitted especially 
for Singing Schools by the very best talent. Now 
for a spirited Winter and Spring Singing Class! 





Also give new interest to the year’s practice, by 
getting up one of our 40 CANTATAS, (send for cir- 


culars). ive of them are: 

Belshazzar, . . . Butterfield. $1.25 
Don Munio, . . Dudley Buck. 1.50 
Joscph’s Bondage, Chadwick. 1.25 
Prodigal Son, . . . Sullivan. 1.25 
Walpurgis Night, Mendelssolon. 80 


Belshazzar and Joseph's Bondage are dramatized 
and are splendid musical dramas. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


C. H. Ditson& Co., J.E. Ditson&Co,. 
843 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker 





New York. Phila. lyl 
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THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL: BOSTON, SATURDAY, MAR. 30, 1878. 








WOMAN'S RIGHTS IN GERMANY. 


Epirors JouRNAL.— —When last I ‘wrote 
to you, it was from Geneva, from the Con- 
gress that ever will be a marking point in 
the history of social progress, and for me 
in particular, as it made known to me one 
of the most interesting women of our age, 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. Much do I regret 
her not coming here to introduce her daugh- 
ter to the Grand Duchess Louisa, of Baden, 
and to let her enjoy the festivities of this 
eourt, while she herself could indulge in 
her speculations on women’s work and 
mission. We make but little progress, it is 
true; but ‘‘slow and sure” we go on, never 
losing sight of the aim in view. Baden, 
ever in advance of all other countries in 
Germany, has set a fair example of the em- 
ployment of women as officers of the State. 
Here you see them in the Railroad Bureau, 
one of the most difficult employments, on 
account of the calculations required, since 
the tickets issued are to agree with the 
money taken in. Here you see them at the 
telegraph offices, where secrecy is the great 
requisite. For fifteen years past they have 
thus served the State, and really but one of 
the candidates for these employments has 
been found amiss. They have to be in at- 
tendance for eight hours in the twenty-four, 
at varying times, and thus have intervals 
for recreation. Often they are led to marry 
young men employed in the post-oflice, and 
thus to make a comfortable home by uniting 
their salaries. Public opinion, as yet, is 
not in their favor; but what of that? 
‘‘Where ignorance is bliss ’tis folly to be 
wise,” and our virtuous matrons will insist 
on daughters gracing the hearth of their 
fathers until settled at their own domes- 
tic fireside, and refuse to listen, when fig- 
ures prove that God has left off for some 
time creating for every Eve an Adam. In- 
deed, we count at the present moment two 
millions of ‘‘supernumerary” women in 
the German Empire, and such a statement 
should convince any candid citizen of this 
globe that waiting for the intended one is 
out of the question for ever so many of us. 

Of great value is an essay of Professor 
Gneiss, in Berlin, on Americzn Schools and 
the eflicacy of Co-education. He does not 
express his own private conviction, but 
proves, by statements summed up from all 
the reports sent in from the boards of edu- 
cation in America. If it would lead to an 
attempt of that kind here, it would be an 
immense benefit; for more and more the 
sexes separate, and more and more Woman’s 
social standing is lowered by it. Shut out 
from all discussions on matters of general 
import, their interest is confined to the 
limited sphere of domestic duties, and toilet 
is the hobyhorse that holds out the only 
stimulus to exertion. Exceptions there 
are, but only enough to prove the rule. 

No one of our academies for painting, as 
yet, is accessible to women; neither Dres- 
den nor Munich, neither Vienna nor Berlin, 
allow women the benefit of participating in 
instruction as young men. Ladies are wel- 
come; yes indeed; but why? To fill the 
pockets of the professors. These gentle- 
men express themselves in no way flattered 
by their female pupils; they shrug their 
shoulders, make wry faces, and smile con- 
temptuously. ‘‘Itis not worth the trouble,” 
they will say occasionally, ‘‘for all of them 
want to marry, and then it is all lost work.” 
If it were not for the payment, they would 
impede the reception of women; but as it 
is, women pay at therate of private pupils, 
which they are. They study together in 
one room, and the master comes in at his 
leisure, often not at all, often in a great 
hurry, looks askance at their doings, makes 
a few remarks, and vanishes. He never 
corrects or touches apicture; heis too grand 
a personage to condescend thus far. But 
these ladies wish to exhibit their pictures; 
wish to compete with men; how can this 
be done with success, with such inferior 
teaching? 

Dr. Worthmann, from Heidelberg, gave 
a lecture the other day in the Art Union 
here, on Woman’s right to labor, and ex- 
pressed the opinion that the inferiority of 
Woman's capacity compared to that of men 
js the consequence of their education, since, 
for centuries, the State had made light of it. 
But when will it be otherwise? 

An immense benefit it would be to us, if 
Mrs. Howe would come and lecture on the 
Woman question; for her appearance is 
such that it would convert the most invet- 
erate adversary to a more independent 
standing of our sex. 

The societies of Woman's right to labor 
and toa better education will meet in au 
tumn at Cologne, and would gladly see 
there a delegate from your country. Since 
Mrs. Kate N. Doggett of Chicago graced our 
meeting, we have never again found our- 
selves so favored. It may be that you are 
displeased with us for not placing in the 
foreground of our demands, political rights; 
but you may be certain we would do so, if 
it were of any avail. Our boldest leader, 
Mrs. Hedwig Dohm, who writes admirably 
on the question, bravely says what she has 
to say against men and their tyranny; still 
she withholds from all demands for which 
as yet we are unfit, and for which we have 
to be prepared by a better education. I 
think you would be pleased with Mrs. 
Dohm’s writings, and ought to get them 





translated, for they contain such witty re- 
marks, and argue so much to the point, that 
they would lend you new arms to turn 
sgainst the prejudices of the male sex. Her 
husband does not seem to agree with her on 
that subject; he lives apart from her, and 
lately wrote a paper to state that the ring 
given at the betrothal was the symbol of 
bondage of Woman, of her legally becom- 
ing the appurtenance of man. 

It is much to be regretted, that our literary 
ladies, except myself, do little or nothing to 
forward the cause of women. It is possi- 
ble, they think, as Miss Harriet Martineau 
did; where there isa will there is a way; 
and they may be entitled to think so, con- 
sidering their own career; yet this energy, 
this strong will is not given to all of us. 
Earnest work, as Carlyle says, is required 
of women, and their early training has 
rarely fitted them for it. 

You often have reports of the pedestrian 
exploits of a lady called ‘Bertha von Hil- 
lern.” The authoress of ‘Only a Girl,” 
Frau Wilhelmine von Hillern, wife of the 
Chamberlain of the Grandduke of Baden, 
not aware of her husband having any name- 
sake in America, feels highly indignant at 
such abuse of her name, and begs of you 
to enquire in how far the lady who goes by 
that name is entitled to bear it, and to dis- 
grace it by a notoriety far from flattering to 
her. AMELY Bo.te. 

151 Kriegs str., Varlsruhe, March 15, 1878. 





ee 
SIXTEENTH AMENDMENT PETITIONS TO 
CONGRESS, 

Since the assembling of the present Con- 
gress, the following number of names at- 
tached to duplicate Sixteenth Amendment 
Woman Suffrage petitions have been re- 
ceived in Washington by Mrs. Sara An- 
drews Spencer, Chairman of Resident Con- 
gressional Committee for Woman Suffrage, 
and have been presented upon the floor of 
the Senate by fifty-eight Senators, and in 
the House by one hundred Representatives. 
The petitioners represent thirty-five States 
and five Territories: 





BI, 5 éccccncsesevencaseecsecceseuscescrs 15 
ein enaenapeaheciereeensesaenkerere 839 
Shi ccrel pidceseeerevbéklend sesasad 1572 
SD ccundcacecesetnecasenedesune vent 503 
ST cc vctnntnnecuotsserveusians 43 
Ci ¢ictec:caevesdcncceetas 138 
RS ine kbea ho4ren5ned SORUSNRERCERS EOS SEES 1742 
ccc, gaivenreadvedsenedadesseeened 
= pone accidaubunnsd seeavess cdeaetecseeiaeed 1862 
sepa aterneknnensees «DECERORRd SRS CERES 747 
Leuidens . senevagedeseeviesneedeund< ceeds 60 
ths 6 vb0Gnersaeanaceseoratevebesssccnse 206 
ER ics + 65-5 nveasevaesnesserbeernneeeans 22 
Massachusetts . 2876 
c es ..1272 
Minnesota 2046 
Missouri. . . 344 
cdr kkénveddvnceaveees . 220 
New Hampshire.................. . 216 
Ee sckecneccnawesantagecnscese needs 567 
sisson oa pleedekeneeeeerdekweue rit 2770 
Dd sd ee eedesccrdercevbevenseneenneansaueel 1290 
EE cidh ened dbeecnes96ebesnese . cacaasedes 837 
peaneytwante pecginepeaen thakwcumdlaeeieeeeal 1791 
i ckn0cbnesnecsondnesnennennneah 338 
Pc occced becibencassousedenebe 29 
EE EE <cccncusyessdcsescsse 190 UeReES 7546 
EE davbtocdddedheensnesseescecncesanend 657 
re 224 
ET od VdseRRAAGER. HEROEN ES ORCOREEb Es 865 
MEE cv ca beck ntderseh eiendiverdetvess ces 34 
eee Teer ee 
Petitions from ten States and from four 
Territories for relief from political disa- 
SEED Sicrs 245 dnx000600003 00064 se AR eauKe 
SE gd dc bx6s ha ne.06heds tanks cnneeE eben eOee 32,104 


Of the above, Mrs, Sara Andrews Spencer 
estimates that fully one third were obtained 
by officers of the American Woman Suffrage 
Association, her friends, to whom she had 
sent forms of petition during the summer. 
In addition to these we report the following 
petitions sent by members of the same Asso- 
ciation directly to the office of the Woman’s 
JOURNAL, and thence forwarded to Senator 
Hoar :— 


Mass., Boston, Robt. F. Wallcutt, Mary A. Wall- 
cutt, Mar b 660 o6Es60008 sonedncsoesns 


“ * * Sarah E. Eaton, P. Faneuil Jones, &c. 20 

bad ‘Wm. W. Merrick, Charlotte’ H. 
Weatherby, Pade cvveenciecnbecestase 

a * Geo. A. Daly, -. pdG NRRPAORESERRSUOKee 35 

“ * Ja § eee 

“ i “ —_ Ss. Diaice, Mary A. Bur- 

ss “ Mary W. . . Diy eevaNahe Wwewseten 42 

* © Bee, Gee, CUD, 0B. ooo ccssccccsecsves & 

* * Eliz. G. Hed 4 Sunderland, &c.. 

23 “ Mrs. M. G. Fletcher, Geo. A. Hardy, &e. 36 

“Athol, F. H. Sargent, Elvira Fish, &c...... 57 

* South Boston, Rev. J. H. Wi n, &¢ 

= Lynn, big & F. Winslow, S F Mi 

o “ys %G. eaes: Pineda cencecercanirases 

sas ** Benj. Percival, &C.........c.e.006 

“ * Anne E. d, W. Norcross, &c.. 


os “ ©. W. Biddle. E. K. Weston, &.. 
** Plympton, Thomas Glass, &c.......... 6 
* ru +? Ww; D. —_ am, Jane L. Straw &c. 32 
sof bet br imily E. Willie, &c.... 49 
“ West. Brook ms Wm. B. Stone, A. W. 


Beals, 
“Milford, pt P. Adams, C. B. Thomp- 





Tt Miisisescntisterd, cknacvanciune 
” Provincetown, Mrs. Eben 8, Smith, Anna J. 
Mc csicnnedneeernveseces 124 
‘* Essex, Wm. H. Burnham, &c ........... ... 40 


sa Cambridge port, Mrs. Louise 8. Hills, &c... 3 
*  Warren,Jno.B.Austine, David A. Beamis &e. 84 
* Southbridge, Mrs. Ruth C. Thompson, Geo. 


. Mellen, H. H. Stevenson, &c...... 96 

“ Concord, Harriet Stow, Louisa M. Al- 
le Gena ke -qnasenakesesenscevesse 31 
* Watertown, J. F. Lovering, &c............ 46 
“ West Acton, Jose vhine S. ‘cton, &....... 4 


“Brookline, Chas, K. Whipple, Wm. I. Bow- 
SE Mv cccpgudeauvcunreen ease shes 
= nee 2 Lewis Ford, Sarah E. Pack- 


a Stay d¢itiebadade ban eieeekee ees 
“* Nantucket, Wm. R. Perkins, &c........... 84 
** Gloucester, Grace L. Richardson, Maria N. 
SE Ws 645-KiReUs into dtinereeen tes 
“ Lexington, Mrs. C. W. Gould, ies, E. J. 
a eee 29 
* Woburn, H. H. Stearns, &c.... ... ........ 34 
** Arlington, Mrs. Sarah J. Newton, &c....... 43 
“ Barnstable, Sarah E. 8. Rollins, Joseph 8. 
Bs MMe an oe 6.060 06000005000s0200 0000 64 
” Use Mrs. Lois A. Staples, V. R. 
I oa sae os orck waa daacices 18 


** Westboro, Slisabeth Cobb, A. A. nen. &c.150 
” ——-r- + x M. B. Huckins, E. C. Lin- 


et 
= Chelsea, Elizabeth Dean, &c.. ose 
” Dr. Jas. H. Carty, &C.......+-26-0000s 
44 Petitions. 
TTT TPT TTT TTT TT TT es 








New York, N. Y. City. py & M. Powell, Jane E. 


PE Micssike eiuvesneese v7 

“ “Sophia Curtis Hoffman......... 1 

* Elizabeth Schoonmaker, &c. St 

» * Anma Oliver, &c..........22-25:: 7 
n ee T. H. Sherman,Sarah H. Hal- 

teat cen sh see Meee eens 20 


“ Chittenango, Elizabeth Oakes Smith, &c. 18 
* Albany, Henry A. Slack, Carey Resh- 
i Mio« awesctauseasksnaeans 
“Brooklyn, Emma Sandland, Mrs. B. W ads 
St, Minvsie- jukhoddake keen eke 
* East Hamburgh, Mary Meteyard, C. Hamil- 
i dincndlekteins ebb ekhsneddbesseutaiace ot 


10 Petitions. «om 


iduskddade sisenéhiwathundedersintaaeied 447 
Ohio, Cleveland, Mrs. Mary Wall, James C. Sher- 

DC cs shtide tieesbniednn ependen 84 

” “‘ Eva J. Darrall, H. 8. Edwards, &c..... 33 

e = Mary J. McIntire, Clara M. Combs, o 

COCS SOS ee ETHOS HHS ESESEEES ESESEEESS ‘ 

vat « ae L ns cidtaa weawedars 16 

t “Mrs. Mar pone. cccuceecn vis vex 63 

os “ Mrs. Rut _, of “Sept 14 

“ * Daniel R. Tilden, pe xcpbbpaltesaetae 44 

** Willoughby, Mrs. Julia A. Arnold, &c........ 252 

** Steubenville, Harriet E. Davis, &c........... 36 

‘* Hinckley, Mary M. Wyatt, &c.......... ..... 15 


* Pickaway Co., Andrew B. Jester, &c.... ... 80 

“ eae — B. C. Gilbert, Sarah England, &c 96 

“ “Benj. Carman, Phebe Cottle, &c........ 107 
Ht ban na 


ie ‘Philadelphia. Lizzie 8. Decker, &c.... ...... 27 
- “Simon Barnard, &c......-. ........ ... 10 
“ “ED. a E. C. Wilkinson, &c..... s 


sa * Rebecca 8. E. Harrop, &c 20 
** Meadville, Anna Essex, 8. 8. Grandin, &c.... 16 
** McLane, A. Harrison, &c............. . &8 
* Kennett, Annie T. Hamilton, &c........ 

“ Brady, Charles Snell, Elizad. 8. Clark, &. 15 
‘Chester Co., Edith ‘Pennock. Wm. Darling- - 





ton, &e SeechseeevecuaNeNNaieneieenten 
9 Petitions. — 
PT ci¢hceh eo didiess bb cee epbeeeedhesshaseu 406 
Tenn., Knoxville, Martha L. Hincks, Wm. R. Jen- 
DP Cvaterssevkcutsasgeavandecessase 
1 Petition. — 
I ddcu ninnkawesaseaneesmeaedeensssénseans 53 


Utah Territory, Cove Creek, Mrs. Anne Holbrook, 
Mrs. Annie Thompson............... 








1 Petition. — 
Ns 55s Gin dadkdh cudwaesse as cncasreaenee 4 
Vt., Vergennes, James Rock, Eliz. B. R. Lucia... 33 
** Craftsburg, Alpheus Goodwin, &c............ 41 

2 Petitions. — 
DT, octhdetebbeanend eneshs endnote eaceereesess 7 
Wis., Fond du o je. Mrs. R. 8S. Palmer, C. Gris- “~ 
o Polnyra, Seth Higging, BC......ccccccessecs 52 
2 Petitions. —— 
PL stinks buKeenbdeensenseocrases .118 
Cal., San Francisco, Herman Snow, &c . 39 
“ ** Maria Solter, &c........ .. . 24 
* Oakland, Mary B. Smith, &c . 51 

3 Petitions. — 
Big PP chcdtceennbisesreidiaeeahessbedeaseseces 114 
rey Springs, Mary . Crowley, &c..... 20 
Denver, B. B. Wadsworth, Z. A. Russell, &c.. 16 

2 Petitions. — 
Di bctrctceesedons. 2h06sdRsbner eens eanncené * 


Conn., Stamford, Mrs. Lucy A. Keith, &c........ 
** Wethersfield, Herz 4 L. right, } D.Butler, &c. a1 
Gy) 


‘* Lebanon, Sarah A CGiies bugesareans 
“* Hartford, Rev. J. Burton..................505 1 
4 ee — 
IN 5562665 Obatnnsecvasadernetaasiventesave 52 
Ind. " Dablin, J.B. McGrew, Anna. Fleming, &c. 9 
s. F. Fountain, Ella Wyatt, &c....... 87 
” “DD. - King, John Summons, &c......... 43 


“ ** Sarah Greene, Melinda Osborne, &c.. ‘8 

* Avilla, Emily W Spencer, &................. 

“ Indianapolis, R. T. Brown, T. A. Goodwin, &c. 12 
6 Petitions -——- 
ie tints. glia he ad pa bee ke lesieiea 323 
Iowa, Frankville, Wm, M. Robinson, Eliz. 

IR MG ot tebe obeees idee cuincs anne 47 

* Creston, Mrs. M.T. Kelbourn, I. W. Pert -. bo 

* Algona, Mrs. E. S. Lamb, M. 8S. Grace, &c. 

3 Petitions. 


PM cs6ciicnes (eecncandseciegges onenacesedee 183 

Illinois, Wheaton, Samuel Baker, &c............. 56 

“Ch icago, H. Louise Gcnseensnses eee 21 

2 — — 

RS osc i suubdkepu ddd vaeunecsauheeseseeeaees 77 
wales "Dowdolshans, Harriet P. Hine, Emmaline 

» rrr rr pA 


“ Brunswick, A. Crowell. Estha Douglass, &.. 
* Portland, Mrs. Oliver Dennett, Be ......00006 





“ Waterford, J. Arthur Greene, &.............. 17 
4 Petitions. ao 
Ns ois n60 ikbe> obese anensennawenennseens 189 
Minn., oor poe, M. Daly, Emily A. Emer- w 
** Duluth, yo B. I i ees eae 38 
% Medford, Mrs. L. Hazen, Mrs. May Wal- 
By: GOD ces nconaeecoeasbarectcee sees 30 
3 Petitions. 
Signatures. . 
Michigan, St. Johns, Mrs. Harford, &c.. 
**Mason, Lucian Reed, Lucy M. Seelye, &c..... 60 
“‘ Hartford, Mrs. M. A. Packer, J. R: Pray, &c. 41 
“* Morenci, Mrs. E. B. Maybin, &c.............. 66 
* Kalmazoo, Mrs. M. J. Clapp, M. T. Towns- 
iis Matcencvsantand AGaebiead eee anus 37 
” * John Fraser, Geo. A. Douglass, &c...... 222 


bed “Tsaac P. Rose, Mrs. Ruthala Adams, &c. 88 
7 Petitions. ame 


is swxnnancesdeee- onGaduneiene-eunenseesed 622 
Missouri, Kirkwood, Rebecca N. Hazard, &c...... 6 

“ Alice H. Grubb, &..........0....00... 23 
2 Fuiitens. — 
ES ee 29 


Md., Baltimore, Melinda Watrous, Mrs. Bailey, &c. 46 
1 Petition. 





EE neo 9 sannveegntenses taahaseenesseocconse . 6 

Nevada, Carson City, Emiline Walter, &c........ 44 

1 Petition. — 

I os cvcvencccccsdvcennseccsenccceecoesess 44 
Total petitions as follows: 

Petitions. Signatures. 
Massachusetts........ ..6 ..es 44 2492 
CD couatnseevstenceeses 3 114 
I 2 36 
CMEIIOES . co cccccesovsesoecs 4 52 
DEE sescvece. sovucccencnace 6 323 

PEE seedenecacdccecvetsceresece 3 56 
ae 2 V7 
ccs cienhoiet ean eeeseteue 4 189° 
PONEED. .cccccescccccceveves 3 85 
ED iix640sueeeneesnsoa+es vg 622 
ccneeceee Atak beneeees 2 29 
EE s 3.4. 60 neue eseeese coasts 1 46 
aS lr rer 1 44 
>) err 10 447 

Sette ak Be eRa SKE A RREEAD 13 867 
IED. o éveeu-seeneeuuss 9 406 

END ccvecesecee eoscvceee 1 53 
icckkyecees b¢enceneeeresk 1 4 
WE cacveceonssésctscesecs 2 74 
WRI. occ ccvvccccccccccces 2 118 
EE wads conrencascscyecees Ries werencta 6134 
Grand total petitions presented............ 38,236 





oe 
HOW THINGS LOOK IN VIRGINIA. 


Eprrors JouRNAL:—I see with much 
pleasure the letters from your correspond- 
ents on the condition of society in the dif- 
ferent States. They will do good, as peo- 
ple only need to know each other in order 
to love each other better. 

I was especially interested in the letter 
from Georgia, and in the one from good Miss 
Schofield on South Carolina. Long may 
she be spared for the good work she has 
undertaken! 

Ican but think, however, that all these 
writers tall somewhat into the common er- 
ror of Americans, viz: expecting to ac- 
complish the work of ages in one genera- 
tion. The public sentiment of the South is 
the result of two hundred years of slavery, 
and it is impossible that its effects should 
be dune away in one decade of freedom. 
It is quite natural that there should be, in 
some respects, a reaction from the revolu- 
tion in our labor system. People who take 
such views as some extremists in the North 





seem to do, show a want of faith in free-la- 
bor under Republican institutions, and 
there is no more reason to expect that a 
miracle should be wrought suddenly in 
transforming the negroes from ignorance 
and degradation, than history tells has been 
the case with the other races of mankind. 
I think their progress has been something 
wonderful, considering all their disadvan- 
tages, and if they continue to improve in 
future as in ten years past, they will not 
long lag behind our other citizens, with 
some of whom they compare favorably now. 
As the negroes have been servants to the 
better classes of white people, we are too 
apt to compare them with these classes, 
and if, instead, they are brought into com- 
parison with white people who have had 
like disadvantages of poverty and ignorance, 
they make a very fair showing. 

Your Georgia friend, Mr. Wellman, speaks 
of the treatment of negroes as being often 
‘‘barbarous,”’ and instances the whites never 
giving them titles, not sitting at tables, &c., 
&c. I have lent the paper, so I cannot 
quote exactly. I believe, if the treatment of 
negroes before the Courts, &c., is compared 
with that of poor whites, they will be found 
to have more equal rights than is generally 
supposed. Wealth and influence have the 
same effect in the South as elsewhere; see 
for instance, Tweed’s lenient treatment in 
Ludlow Street Jail compared with that of 
the poor class of criminals. 

It is true that white people in many places 
object to calling negroes ‘‘Mr.” and ‘‘Mrs, ;’’ 
but I think custom is fast changing in this 
respect, and no well-bred white person here 
ever omits saying ‘‘Uncle” and ‘‘Aunt” to 
old colored people. White children here 
still call their nurses ‘‘mammy,” and I know 
some who always address a favorite color- 
ed man as ‘‘daddy” or ‘‘father,” and it is a 
sentiment of respect and affection which 
inspires these names. 

As to not eating at table with negroes, 
there is a strong feeling against it now, but 
I think this, like other prejudices, is fast 
passing away. 

Prof. Langston, not long since, visited the 
grave of his white father in Virginia, and in 
a speech to the crowd assembled on Court- 
day, spoke fondly of his slave mother, and 
gratefully of his father’s liberality in edu- 
cating him. A gentleman of one of our first 
families, invited him to his house after the 
— and entertained him as an honor- 


ed Fn 

endell Phillips thinks the negroes will 
not have equal rights ‘‘until all the old 
slaveholders are dead,” and he might add 
the old slaves too; with whom custom has 
quite as much influence as with their mas- 
ters. Itis almost impossible to induce some 
negroes to eat before white people, and many 
of the old ones cannot leave off the familiar 
‘“‘master” and ‘‘mistress,” which, to those 
who were kindly treated, implies a kind of 
relationship, and many of them are proud 
of thus proving their connection with fami- 
lies to whom they have always Jooked up. 

After all, arenot Mr. Lincoln’s words true, 
that ‘“‘the whole country is responsible for 
slavery,” and consequently, for the color- 
prejudice? Some ladies from Boston shar- 
ed our boarding-house at the Centennial, 
and one of them said ‘‘she hated a nigger.” 
An ex-slaveholder who was present, said: 
“My child, if you love not your brother 
whom you have seen, how can you love 
God whom you have not seen?” The moth 
er of the young Bostonian, anxious to de- 
fend her daughter, said quickly: ‘‘Minnie 
thinks she wouid not love God, if he was 
black.” 

When Randall was elected Speaker, some 
years ago, Southern Bourbons gloried in it, 
because ‘‘he had kept the house up all night 
in opposition to the Civil Rights bill;”’ if 
this fact had been duly considered in the 
North, could Mr. Randall have been re-elect- 
ed in 1877? Has anything in the South 
since emancipation been more cruel to ne- 
groes than the wicked ostracism of colored 
cadets at West Point, which is yet unre- 
buked by public sentiment? Truly does 
Frederic Douglas say, ‘‘Deep in the heart 
of the Nation is a spirit of caste, which re- 
fuses to listen to the voice of reason or the 
logic of events.” 

Many silent influences are combining to 
help the colored people in the South, and 
we only need a liberal system of national 
education to complete the good work. Ed- 
ucation fast aids those who have had its ad- 
vantages. A colored man, whose children 
are in the public schools, said to my hus- 
band lately in the most contemptuous tones: 
“1 do think these low-down poor white 
folks who can not read is too despisable.” 

Property too begins to tel! with them. A 
merchant near me lately dismissed a clerk, 
the chief reason being that ‘‘the young 
white man was so prejudiced towards ne- 
groes, that it injured his custom.” The 
ex-clerk then aspired to the place of consta- 
ble in the township and disdained to seek 
negro votes. At the primary meeting 
which decided the election, he was aston- 
ished to see the former constable enter the 
hall with a number of colored voters, by 
whose aid he was re-appointed, and the vic- 
tim of color-phobia learned a lasting lesson 
as to negro influence. The tax-collector 
tells me the negroes are paying the poll tax 
better than the poor whites, fearing to lose 
the right of Suffrage. 








Mr. Hayes is aiding the colored people 
in many indirect ways, which will count, 
When he was here in September, many of 
the better class of colored people attended 
the reception held in the parlors of the Nor. 
vall House, and were very kindly received 
by the President. 

A respectable colored carpenter, who was 
my husband's tenant for several years, ask- 
ed my father to introduce him, saying: 

**You know Mr. Jefferson was my master, 
and 1 can remember him perfectly. The 
day he died we all went to see gm.” 

My father said, ‘‘Mr. President, let me in. 
troduce to you Paul Randolph, who was 
born a slave of Thomas Jefferson and wag 
a voter for Hayes, thus showing the pro- 
gress of our country.” 

Mr. Hayes shook the old man’s hand cor 
dially, repeating—‘‘The slave of Thomas 
Jefferson!” ‘‘The slave of Thomas Jeffer- 
son!” and “Uncle Paul” went off much 
pleased with the interview. Yours very 





truly, ORRA LANGHORNE, 
Lynchburg, Va., March 26, 1878. 
~7oe 
Is IT TRUE? 


Epirors JoURNAL.—Can the statement 
found in the JourNAL for March 16, that 
Mr. Bowles was the only man Miss Brackett 
knew who did not make a woman feel that 
he was condescending, be true? 

It has been my fortune to know so many 
who talk across and not down, that I imme- 
diately questioned the truth of the state- 
ment. Won't you please ask through your 
paper that it may be corrected? 

8. R. Smrra. 

Washington, D. C. March 25, 1878. 


SPECIAL NOTICES, 


New England Women’s Club.—Monday, 
April 1, at 3.30 Pp. m., Rev. Chas. G. Ames will speak: 














Sunday Meetings for Women.— 0n 
March 31, at3 Pp. M., at 4 Park Street, Boston, up one 
flight, Mrs. M. V. Dudley will speak. Subject, “Let 
the women keep silence in the churches." 





The Moral Education Association wil! 
hold meetings during the month of April as follows: 

On Friday, April 5, 7.30 yp. m., at 4 Park Street, vUP 
one flight, ront room, Rev. Frederic Hinckle 
epee, Subject: “Conversation and its tales 


On Saturday, April 6, 3 Pp. m., at 285 Warren Street, 
Boston Aighlan is, William Lloyd | Garrison will 
speak. Subject: ‘Moral ee. 

On Saturday, April 13, 3 P. m., in the hall used by 
the Unitarian Church, leasvioen "Square, Dorchester, 
Mrs. A. M. Diaz will speak. Subject: ‘Society and 
seveneny. " Horse cars leave Old South at 2 
o'clock. 

On Saturday, April 20,3 Pp. m., at Mrs. Temple's, 
Neponset, Miss H. 8S. Holman will speak. Subject: 
“Intention.’’ Cars leave Old Colony depot at 2.30. 
Friends at eae. 

On Saturday, April 27, 3 Pp. m., at Mrs. Clapp’s, Ne- 
ponset, Miss ulia A. Sprague will speak. Babject: 
“The Newspaper Literature of our Children."’ Cars 
leave Old Colony depot at 2.30. Friends at depot. 

To these meetings all are welcome. 





For Sale or To Let,—A first-class residence at 
Auburndale. thirty-three minutes by rail from Bostou, 
and only three minutes walk from station. House 
fourteen rooms, good barn and stable, 40,000 feet lot 
well set with grass, fruit, and shade trees, Hot and 
cold water, bathroom, Wwater- closets, range, furnace 
gas, etc. High ground, pleasant view, price $12,000, 
which is $5000 less than cost. A great bargain. 
Terms easy, Address Box 3638 P. O., Boston. 





Desirabie Suites of Rooms for House- 
keeping may be engaged in the Hore. BaLpwin, 
just finished, at 392—400 Northampton St., very near 
Columbus Ave., at prices ranging from$ 264 to $396 
per annum, according to size and situation. 

This hotel has light and air on all sides, all the win- 
dows opening on open space; also a passenger and 
freight elevator, bath-rooms, hot water, ample room 
4 storage, and a very large yard for drying clothes, 


The janitor will show the rooms, and application 


may be made to L. T. Cushing, 20 wean t., Room 
13, Boston, between 12 and 2 o'clock 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 














E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D,. 


Homeeopathist. 
775 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 1 to 3 Pp. m. 


Harriet Clisby, M. D. 





28 Montgomery St., Boston. 


Office hours from 9 to 11 a. m. 


Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


er"Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Office hours from 10 a. m. to 5 Pp. m., daiy. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 
Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Office hours from 11 to 2p. m. 
Arvilla B. Haynes, M. D. 
773 Tremont Street, Boston. 











Office hours from 8 to 9 a. M., and2to4p.m. lyl0 








ADVERTISER’S INDEX. 


Books,.—James R. Osgood & Co., Lee & Shep- 
ard, D. Lothrop & Co., Lockwood, Brooks & Co., 
Roberts Brothers, Boston. 

Dress Reform.—Miss H. L. Lang, 24% Hamil- 
ton Place, Boston. Mrs. H. 8S. Hutchinson, 6 Bast 
Fourteenth St., New York. 
aot Instruction,—E. Tourjee, Masic 

a 

Music Stationery, &c.—Oliver Ditson & 
Co., Boston. 741 Broadway, New York. 

Pianos,—Henry F. Miller, Boston. 

Photographers,.—Notman & Campbell, 4 Park 
Street. 


ee oneness. Marston & Co., 23 Brat- 
tle St. 
Schools,—Chauncy Hall, 259-265 Boylston St. 


Trusses.—Marvin Lincoln, 8 Hamilton Place, 
Room 10. 
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